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COMMUNIST POLITICAL PROPAGANDA AND USE OF 
UNITED STATES MAILS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SuscomMirree To INvesTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE INTERNAL Securtry Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New Orleans, La. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in grand 
jury room, third floor, U.S. Courthouse and Post Office Building, New 
Orleans, La., Senator James O. Eastland (chairman of the full com- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Eastland, Hruska, and Dodd. 
Also present: J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel, and Frank Schroeder, 
chief investigator. 
The Cuairman. Come to order. 
Call the first witness. 
Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Fishman is the first witness, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuairman. Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Fisuman. I do. : 


TESTIMONY OF IRVING FISHMAN, U.S. CUSTOMS SERVICE, NEW 
YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Fishman, for the record, would you give your 
full name and your official title? 

Mr. Fisuoman. My name is Irving Fishman. I am officially as- 
signed to the U.S. customs service. 

r. Sourwine. Where are your headquarters? 

Mr. Fisuman. New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. And what is your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Among my duties, I have been assigned on a country- 
wide basis to the control of the importation of Communist political 
propaganda into the United States. 

Mr. Sourwitne. What is the basis upon which you, representing 
the Treasury and the Post Office Department, control the importation 
of Communist propaganda into the United States? 

Mr. FisumMan. Well, the U.S. customs service concerns itself with 
the examination of merchandise imported into the United States by the 
mails, and by means other than the mails. Briefly, the basis upon 
which we operate contemplates that the Post Office Department, 
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which has similar responsibilities, and the customs service, have, as q 
matter of law, the responsibility for enforcing those provisions con- 
tained in the Federal statutes ach deal with imported merchandige, 

There is a provision in the Tariff Act of 1930, for example, for the 
prohibition of the importation of treasonable material—materia] 
which invites insurrection against the United States, or advocates the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government. There is also a responsibility 
with respect to printed materials and other publications determined 
to contain foreign political propaganda. 

This responsibility is one shared with the Post Office Department, 
and based upon the Foreign Agents Registration Act, originally en- 
acted in 1938. This act, directed primarily at forcing disclosure b 
persons who act within the United States as propaganda agents for 
foreign governments, or foreign political parties, underwent a revi- 
sion in 1942, the purpose of which was to require the further disclos- 
ure of the activity of agents for those foreign governments and for- 
eign political parties in order that the American public be in a posi- 
tion to appraise and evaluate statements made by these agents in the 
light of their foreign relationships. . 

Based upon decisions of the Attorney General, supplementing and 
explaining the requirements of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
agents who disseminate political propaganda are required, by label- 
ing such material, to identify the same as to source. Under the Attor- 
ney General’s opinion of December 10, 1940, a person in a foreign 
country, acting for a foreign principal, who sends foreign political 
propaganda through the mails to this country, is considered as though 
his action took place in the United States. 

To aid in the enforcement of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
the U.S. Customs Service and the Post Office Department have set 
up in the United States three control units adequately staffed by per- 
sonnel with foreign language abilities to examine such political propa- 
ganda imported into the United States. These units are located 
at the ports of New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. Mail from 
the Soviet bloc countries, entering the United States, is directed to 
these three contro] points for examination. It may be of interest to 
the committee—— 

The CuHatrrman. What are the three points, now ? 

Mr. Fisuman. New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

It may be of interest to the committee to know that during the past 
year almost 10 million items of Communist propaganda from the 
Soviet bloc countries were reviewed by our control units. This vol- 
ume is easily understood when we observe, from reports submitted by 
the U.S. Information Agency, that the U.S.S.R. has indicated it pro- 
poses to increase its printing plant in the Soviet Union by an expend- 
iture of over $200 million, that the U.S.S.R. Foreign Language Pub- 
lishing House, in 1956, put out 660 titles of books to be printed in the 
free world languages, and that propaganda materials are printed in 
Russian, French, English, and 14 eastern languages. 

So much for the background of the activity of our respective 
agencies. 

At the request of the chairman of this Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security, a survey has been made during the past several weeks 
of the mails which clear the port of New Orleans. The situation here 
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jgsomewhat unusual, in that a good deal of the mail handled in this 
area is merely in transit through the United States. Such mail, for 
example, is sent from Mexico, through our territory, to Central and 
South American countries, as well as to European countries. A good 
deal of this mail is also sent into the United States. 

Foreign mail is carried in transit through the United States pur- 
suant to a principle of the Universal Postal Union. This, in effect, 

arantees the freedom of transit for such parcels or packages from a 
oreign country into New York, for example, through to El Paso, 
Tex., or subsequent port, and introduction into the Mexican postal 
system. Similarly, mail may be carried in closed packages from Mex- 
jo, through the Port of New Orleans, for introduction into the 
Uruguayan postal system, or that of Venezuela. I understand from 
the Post Office Department that the in transit mail is considered to be 
closed mails and is required, under the principle of the convention, to 
be dispatched across our country without examination. 

Mr. SourwineE. In other words, we are, under this convention, and 
the applicable laws, providing a pipeline for Communist propaganda, 
over Which we have no control? We don’t even have a window into 
it to see what it is? 

Mr. Fisuman. In effect, that is the situation as it now exists. This 
is, of course, a reciprocal agreement. And members of the Universal 
Postal Union pay each other for the handling of in transit mail ac- 
cording to an established schedule. This is based on a count taken 
every 3 years for a period of 14 days. The Soviet Union is a member 
of this convention. 

In conducting this survey, we were, of course, guided by the ap- 
proved principle of guarding the closed mails. However, since a por- 
tion of this material is received in the open mail, which requires segre- 
gation for dispatch, we have been able to obtain the necessary data 
required by this committee. Our statistics compiled during this sur- 
vey disclose that during the 2-week period there was available for 
examination some 11,359 sacks of mail. We sampled, actually, 218 
of these sacks, found that they contained 44,445 packages, approxi- 
mately 99,763 individual items of printed matter. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is, the 2 percent which you sampled—roughly 
2 percent—included this volume? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. Now, out of these sacks we actually 
identified some 15,000 pieces of Communist political propaganda ema- 
nating from the U.S.S.R. Embassy in Mexico, and destined for other 
South American and Central American countries. 

The CuHatrman. Now, here is a magazine, “Women of the Whole 
World. Women’s International Democratic Federation.” It has an 
article attacking the laws of Louisiana. Do you remember where this 
came from ? 

Mr. Fisoman. I am familiar with that article. That newspaper is 
printed by one of the student groups in Czechoslovakia, and sent 
throughout the entire United States to almost every student organiza- 
tion and every college in the United States. 

The CHarrman. Nov, it is purported to have been written by David 
P. Oster. 

Do you know David P. Oster? 
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Mr. Fisuman. No; I never heard of him. Just to give you som 
idea, Senator, of the extent of this organization: They claim 30 mj}. 
lion young people of different political tendencies and religious beliefs 
from 63 nations. 

To continue with our whole report, the Post Office Departmey 
here in New Orleans estimates an average of 3,000 sacks of mail fro 
Mexico each week, or a total of 156,000 sacks a year. Our findi 
were a bit higher. And in the 2-week period, we noticed a total of 
11,359 sacks. On this basis of over 5,000 sacks a week, the Pog 
Office Department clears approximately 260,000 sacks of mail each 
year, containing over a million parcels of printed matter fron 
Mexico alone. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, now, you gave us a figure there of son 
15,000 pieces of Soviet propaganda, Communist propaganda. 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which you have found in a sampling of approx. 
mately 2 percent over a period of 2 weeks ? 

Mr. Fisoman. Two weeks. 

Mr. Sourwine. This is, in your judgment, a reasonably fair sam. 
ple? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, mathematically, that would be—just from 
that sampling, 26 times 15,000, for an annual total. 

Mr. Fisnman. That is right. We use this estimate, and project. 
ing it over a yearly span, this would mean some 137,580 package 
containing 365,000 individual items of printed Communist prope 
ganda from this one country alone. 

Mr. Sourwinez. From the single country ? 

Mr. Fisuman. From the single printing plant sponsored and op- 
erated by the U.S.S.R. Embassy in Mexico. 

Mr. Sourwine. Wouldn’t that indicate that your figure of a million 
pieces per year might be somewhat low ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. We have been conservative, nat 
urally, because, as I have explained, this mail is closed mail. We 
are not in a position to make too careful a study or a survey of the 
actual contents of the sacks. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now the last time a check was made about dis 
tribution of such propaganda through this port, it was roughly 
900,000 pieces for the year. 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. You have an increase there of at least 10 percent, 
by your conservative estimate. 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In a period of how many years? 

Mr. Fisuman. About a year and a half from the time of our Jas 
survey. 

Mr. Sourwrine. In a year and a half there is an increase of some 
10 percent? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. As for target areas, our study indi- 
cates the volume of this Communist propaganda to be directed 
volumewise in the following order: (1) Chile, (2) Ecuador, (3) Vene 
zuela, (4) Bolivia. This does not mean that other areas have been 
neglected, since the material is sent to every Central American and 
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South American country. And this result, as I have given it, may 
not prove as accurate over a greater survey period. 

Turning to domestic items—— 

Mr. Sourwine. With regard to the accuracy there, are you say- 
ing, in line with what you have said earlier, that your estimate as to 
total is a conservative figure which will stand up, but that the distri- 
bution as among countries might vary from month to month? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. And I think probably based upon 
domestic issues, since most of this material is directed to domestic 
issues as they arise. 

Mr. Sourwine. A great deal of this Communist propaganda is 
opportunistic. That is, it seeks to take advantage of local situa- 
tions. So that naturally the total volume to a particular country 
would shift as the senders thought they saw a propaganda oppor- 
tuityinthatcountry? _ 

Mr. Fisoman. That is right. 

Turning to domestic items, we made no study of printed matter 
dearing New Orleans. However, the customs officials have ad- 
vised that, for the calendar year 1958, the Post Office Department 
turned over to the customs service here some 129,000 parcels of printed 
matter, containing over 200,000 items of "lege matter. 

That is for domestic consumption in this area. We have no idea 
how much of that was Communist propaganda. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know where that comes from ? 

Mr. Fisoman. That would be from this same source, from South 
American countries, and possibly from some of the European coun- 
tries. 

Puerto Rico has not been spared in this barrage since, in a 4-day 
period, we noted some 1,104 sacks of mail destined for this area. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is for Puerto Rico? 

Mr. FisoMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sorrwine. Would this be a good time to raise a point which has 
bothered some people, and that is: why propaganda mailed from 
Mexico destined for South America or the Caribbean area should clear 
through New Orleans. 

Mr. Fisoman. Well, actually, there is no other way for it to go to 
many of these other Central and South American countries. 

Mr. Sourwine. In other words, in spite of Mexico’s gulf coast line, 
it does not have shipping ports and facilities for transportation ? 

Mr. Fisuman. As I understand it, there was one very small line 
operating, but that no longer exists. And there would really be no 
other means for getting it through. 

Mr. Sourwine. If they did not have the pipeline which we main- 
tain for them they would have great difficulty in dispersing this 
totheir target areas in South America ? 

Mr. Fisuman. It would seem, outside of going to the west coast, 
they would have to go to the air to get it out of Mexico. 

We are in a position to advise the committee regarding the impor- 
tation of Communist propaganda into the United States, and for 
distribution within the United States—as a result of our examina- 
tion at established control units. And these figures may be of some 
Interest and concern. 


88715—59——_2 
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In 1955, the Iron Curtain countries sent to the United States some 
2,565,000 packages of Communist propaganda. These contained over 
5 million individual items. In 1956, that moved upward by over g 
million; in 1957, by almost a million; and, in 1958, which gives us our 
last survey, we had 4,897,765 packages of political propaganda, cop. 
taining close to 10 million individual items of printed matter, destined 
for distribution in the U.S. area. 

The Cuarrman. What is the pattern of distribution now ? 

Mr. FisHMan. That is directly for consumption here in this country, 

The Cuarman. I know. But what groups in this country were 
they sent to? 

Mr. Fisoman. That would be made up of two types of propaganda, 
The agitprop type of propaganda, which is directed to specific sub. 
jects, and the general type of propaganda. This propaganda ma. 
terial is sent pursuant to subscription in some cases. But more popn- 
larly, the program selects groups that have their heritage in some of 
these European countries, obtains address and name lists by some 
means, and sends this material to each one of the members of the vari- 
ous organizations. I suspect they also pick up some phone books from 
time to time and send their material to almost everyone listed in the 
phone book. 

We had a very interesting experience in making one check of some 
of this material which was destined to addressees in the United 
States. We found that 50 percent of them were not located at the 
addresses to which the material was sent, which indicates that the 
senders have an old phone book, or a list which has long since expired. 

Senator Hruska. This volume to which you refer, where is that 
received ¢ 

Mr. Fisoman. At the ports of New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

Senator Hruska. That is the total of all three ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Have you a breakdown as to which of them re- 
ceives the greatest volume ? 

Mr. Fispman. No; we have not made that in quite some time. But, 
generally speaking, it would be the areas where most of the people 
having their heritage in foreign countries live. A good deal of it 
is sent into the area of New York, Pennsylvania, Chicago, IIL, of 
course—— 

Senator Hruska. And would that come from European sources? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes; all from European sources. And from China, 
A good deal of it comes from Hong Kong—actually comes from the 
mainland, but is printed and shipped through Hong Kong. 

Senator Hrusxa. Where is it produced in Mexico, do you know! 

Mr. Fisuman. The material in Mexico is produced in Mexico City— 
the Spanish material we have here in the New Orleans area. But 
most of the other material we have referred to, that destined for 
domestic consumption, comes from the Soviet bloc countries, directly. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You have spoken of the 10 million pieces, approxi- 
mately, for distribution in the United States. May we have a com- 
parison between that figure and the figure which goes through New 
Orleans for distribution in South America? You have given the 
figure here. I just want to stress it here in the record, by showing 
the comparison. 
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Mr. Fisuman. Well, on the basis of our observation here during 

the 2 weeks, we would estimate approximately 365,000 pieces of 
rinted matter would be coming from the South American countries, 

through New Orleans, into other South American countries for dis- 
tribution. } 

Mr. Sourwine. That is mainly from Mexico to South America? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes. Our observation here has taken in, for the 
most part, Mexico. 

Mr. Sourwine. I had understood earlier that this 365,000 figure 
was almost entirely of Mexican origin. 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, is there a substantial quantity of other propa- 
ganda material, Soviet propaganda material, which comes from 
origins other than Mexico? 

Mr. Fisuman. We haven’t observed too much of it here. Aside 
from the Soviet Embassy in Mexico, the Czech Embassy sends some 
material through here into South American countries. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is also from Mexico City ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is also from Mexico City. 

We have prepared for examination by the committee samples of 
the type of Communist propaganda ordinarily found in the mails. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is the exhibits on this table and the material 
before the Senators ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. It will be noted that a good deal 
of this is in the Spanish language. However, in order that the com- 
mittee may be in a position to read some of the material, we have 
selected certain publications which are in the English language— 
although, in almost every instance, the major propaganda periodicals 
and publications are printed in practically every language known 
throughout the world. 

The nature of this propaganda is similar to that which is observed 
at our other control units in the United States. It is intended to 
advise Communist Party members of the Communist Party line, and 
to enlist non-Communists in the program of the Communist Party. 
A good deal of this material is of the agitprop variety. It includes 
publications of front organizations. These compete with American 
organization publications and a good many other front publications. 
Agitation propaganda, or agitprop, as it is more familiarly known, 
is directed to the uneducated masses, and generally deals with a sin- 
gle important issue. It differs from propaganda per se which is 

nerally addressed to those who understand the problem at issue. 

ach Communist Party has its own agitprop section, so that a good 
deal of the material which emanates from Mexico, for example, is 
prepared by the local Communist Party. The balance of the material 
is of the information bulletin variety, published by the Embassy of 
the U.S.S.R. in Mexico. From an examination of this material, it is 
generally gathered that current plans are to increase the publishing 
and printing of all types of propaganda materials in the Spanish 
language, and to send millions of such publications into South Amer- 
ica. The main theme of this material is anti-United States. A good 
deal of it concerns itself with world peace ? movements. 





1A recognized expert on Communist propaganda, Mr. Edward Hunter, explained in recent 
testimony before the subcommittee, that the word “peace” as used in Communist speech 
and writing, means “a state of affairs under which there is no opposition to communism.” 
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Other material, in an attractive format, consists of news, cultura] 
articles on Communist organizations, and attacks on the free world, 
The material is addressed to sympathizing groups and individuals and 
to immigrants and others whose names are chosen from non-Com. 
munist foreign language organization lists. 

I should, again, like to emphasize that the Customs Service or 
the Post Office Department does not ordinarily examine the mail 
which is the subject of this survey, since we consider it to be clo 
in transit, mail. We have considered the policy and the purpose 9 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act under which we operate at Sap 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York, to be for the protection of the 
national defense, internal security, and foreign relations of the United 
States, by requiring public disclosure of persons engaged in propa. 
ganda activities on behalf of foreign governments. It is doubtful 
whether our interests should extend to the dissemination of political 
propaganda directed to countries other than the United States, except, 
perhaps, as it reflects the anti-American reactions created in these freg 
countries by this material shipped through our territory. In this 
connection, I should like to direct the attention of the committee to a 
provision in the Universal Postal Convention of Brussels, 1952, arti- 
cle 59, paragraph 5, which provides: 


Moreover, the right is reserved for any country not to convey in transit in 
open mail over its own territory, articles other than letters and postcards to 
which the legal provisions regulating the conditions of their publication or circ. 
lation in that country have not been observed. Such articles must be returned 
to the administration of origin. 

A proviso in the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, section 
7(d), also touches on the subject of the in transit mails: 

The Postmaster General may declare to be nonmailable, any communication 
or expression falling within clause 2 of section 1(j) hereof, in the form of 
prints or any other form reasonably adapted to or reasonably appearing to be 
intended for dissemination, or circularization among two or more persons, which 
is offered or considered to be offered for transmittal in the U.S. mails to any 
person or persons in any other American Republic by an agent of a foreign 
principal, if the Postmaster General is informed in writing by the Secretary of 
State that the duly accredited diplomatic representative of such American 
Republic has made written representation to the Department of State that the 
admission or circularization of such communication or expression in such 
American Republic is prohibited by the laws thereof, and has requested in writ- 
ing that its transmittal thereof be stopped. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Fishman, does that supersede that Inter- 
national Postal Convention, to which you referred earlier ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, I think it can be read in conjunction with it, 
The Foreign Agents Registration Act proviso, I think, is the stronger, 
for the reason that the language of the Universal Postal Convention 
reads “open mails.” 

Now, since ostensibly we do not know what is in these closed sacks, 
samples of which we have brought into the committee room, we would 
merely have to go by what we have noticed in the open mails. On 
the other hand, using the proviso in the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, we have a more direct basis upon which to refuse to Conny this 
mail, provided, of course, as the act indicates, the (recipient) outh 
American republic would make representations to the State Depart- 
ment, and, in turn, the State Department to the Postmaster General. 

Senator Hrusxa. I understood your reference to the International 
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Postal Convention to be to the effect that there was nothing we could 
do, that we would be powerless, we would be impotent to try to stop the 
transmission of this mail, inasmuch as it is international in character. 
Was I mistaken in that? ' 

Mr. Fisuman. No, you are right—the phrase “in open mail over 
its territory”, stops us to some degree. In other words, we would take 
it for granted, for example, that a good deal of this mail would not 
be permitted transmission in our domestic mails, because it is Com- 
munist propaganda unsolicited. But we would have to find it in the 
open mail, as the agreement now reads. This being in the closed mail, 
we would be in an awkward position to say to Mexico we couldn’t 
carry this—they would have to take it back—because, to all intents 
and purposes, we don’t know what is inthose sacks. : : 

On the other hand, under the Foreign Agents Registration Act, if 
any of these Central or South American countries made representa- 
tion, we could very well stop carrying that through. 

Senator Dopp. What is the purpose of these provisions of the con- 
yention? How does it work for us as well as against us? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, if our material were carried as freely and as 
easily through some of the Soviet bloc countries as we carry some of 
this material, I think we would probably be getting a bilateral agree- 
ment. I am not too sure that we send this same type of material 
through the im transit channels through any of the Soviet bloc 
countries. 

Senator Dopp. You don’t know whether we do or not? 

Mr. Fisuman. I don’t know whether we do or not. I would have 
some doubt about it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any knowledge as to whether the 
Soviet countries permit the transit of this mail in accordance with the 
convention, if there is any such mail? 

Mr. Fisuman. If it were information as to what the actual facts 
were, for example, I doubt very much whether they would carry it. 

Mr. Sourwine. You don’t think that they would comply with the 
convention if we did attempt to distribute anti-Communist propa- 

ganda in the Soviet Union, for instance? 

Mr. Fisuman. I would separate myself from my official position 
and say I doubt very much whether it would remain closed mails very 




















long. 

Restor Dopp. Well, that is undoubtedly true. But isn’t there a 
great problem of handling it, if it is in great volume? 

Mr. Fisoman. It would be almost impossible to handle here. 

Senator Dopp. Wouldn’t it be almost. impossible there? 

Mr. Fisoman. You mean in the Soviet countries ? 

Senator Dopp. In any one of them. If we have a great problem, 
why wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Fisuman. They would have a problem. But I think that the 
ons program is subsidized to a greater extent in the Soviet 
loc countries than it is in the United States. The money spent on 
piopeganda in some of these countries far exceeds what we spend for 
our information program. 

—* Dopp. I know that. But that is not what we are talking 

ut. 


Mr. Fisaman. What I was trying to say—— 
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Senator Dopp. Just a minute. What I am trying to get at here jg 
what I understood you to say—that one of our problems was the 
volume of this stuff coming into the country—it is practically impos. 
sible for us to examine it and detect it; isn’t that so? ; 

Mr. Fisuman. That is one of the problems. The second problem 
of course, is 
Senator Dopp. Let’s wait with the one. 

Mr. Fisuman. All right. 

Senator Dopp. If we have this great problem, isn’t it fair to assume 
that the Soviet bloc countries have it, too? 

Mr. Fisuman. I guess they would. 

Senator Dopp. Well, are there any suggestions as to how we might 
better cope with it here? 

Mr. Fisuman. I started to add to what I had previously said that, 
quite apart from the problem of handling it, we do not have the right 
under the existing convention. ; 
Senator Dopp. I know that. 

Mr. Fisuman. Now, my only thought in the matter would be to 
have the provisions of the Universal Postal Convention amended to 
include closed mails, for example. 

Senator Dopp. It wouldn’t be possible to add sufficient people to 
examine it all, would it? 

Mr. Fisuman. It would be a burden and also a difficult kind of a 
problem. 

Senator Dopp. What you are suggesting is we ought to withdraw 
from the convention, or this part of it? 

Mr. Fisuman. No; I would not suggest that at all. 

Senator Dopp. What do you suggest ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That, possibly, consideration be given to an amend- 
ment of the language, to include a reference to both the open and 
closed mails. Or, if necessary, to provide in the Convention authority 
for us to make periodic examinations and determine what wo are 
carrying. 

Senator Dopp. But that doesn’t help us much. If you say it is in 
such volume that it would be impossible to examine it, what good will 
it do us to get permission to examine it ? 

Mr. Fisuman. We might be in a better position to know what it 
is we arecarrying. Right now, we don’t. 

Senator Dopp. It wouldn’t be an appreciable difference. 

What I am interested in is how do we go about doing something 
about this? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, my observations, of course, personally—I 
haven’t had very much opportunity to discuss the matter with the 
Department to find out whether it officially has any views on the sub- 
ject—but it would seem to me that if this material is objectionable at 
all, the South American countries themselves could avail themselves 
of the opportunity of requesting us to discontinue carrying it to them, 
which would put us in the enviable position of being able to refus 
it. That, to me, would be the only practical solution, aside from the 
possibility of creating some new legislation which would provide 
access to this mail, and possibly authority to refuse to carry it in 
transit through this country. 
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Of course, it must be kept in mind in that connection that this 
would be a two-edged sword, and we might find ourselves in the same 
difficulty in other countries, if we made any attempt to interfere with 
the in transit mail. 

It is not a problem which could be very easily solved. 

Senator Hruska. To your knowledge, do any of the European 
countries, for example, have a similar problem? Are they the sub- 
ject of heavy mail volume of this kind in the form of propaganda 
from Soviet countries, and the satellite countries? 

Mr. Fisuman. I am afraid I don’t have any information on that, 
Senator. ; j 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you suggesting, Mr. Fishman, that the Con- 
gress could, by law, supersede or override or amend this Postal Con- 
vention ¢ 

Mr. Fisuman. I believe so. 

Mr. Sourwine. It has treaty status, has it not? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. If there were provision in the In- 
ternal Security Act, for example, or the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, for coping with this sort of thing, it would provide access to this 
mail, access which we do not have at thistime. _ ' ; 

Mr. Sourwine. Is the Foreign Agents Registration Act effective 
with regard to all this mail? 

Mr. Fisuman. No. We have been using the the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act as a basis for our action regarding domestic mails, 
relying to a great extent on the Attorney General’s opinion. 

. SOURWINE. But is the requirement for labeling of propaganda 
mail applicable as against material placed in the mails by a foreign 
embassy, or consulate in this country ¢ 

Mr. Fisoman. No. 

Mr, Sourwine. That is because, is it not, the State Department has 
ruled that this is not an improper activity for a consul or diplomatic 
official to engage in ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. If they should reverse that ruling, by that mere 
administrative act, the law would then become applicable, and label- 
ing would be required ? 

r. Fisuman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 

Senator Hruska. Before we leave that point, Mr. Fishman, are you 
familiar with the fashion in which this Universal Postal Convention 
or this International Postal Convention formulates or amends the 
rules and regulations ? 

Mr. Fisuman. No, I am afraid not. As I indicated at the outset, 
my work has been in the Treasury, in Customs. I have a general 
knowledge of the functioning of it only as it relates to this particular 
problem. But I have made no study of it. 

I started to point out, in connection with this business of how much 
is spent on the propaganda program by the Soviets, that from a re- 
port in a New York newspaper, it was indicated that they planned 
to gamble $200 million on this Youth Festival, which is advertised on 


those posters, which is just one individual facet of their propaganda 
program. 
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Senator Dopp. Am I right in understanding that most of this ma. 
terial goes to countries other than our own ? 

Mr. Fisuman. The material which we are discussing this morn. 
ing, the material which I referred to as coming through our other 
control units, is destined entirely for the United States and not to any 
other foreign country. 

Senator Dopp. Is there quite a bit of that? 

Mr. Fisuman. Oh, yes. As I indicated, it had increased over q 
million a year. It now amounts to almost 10 million pieces, 

The only other information which I can add to the survey would 
be to refer to some of this material, if it is of any interest to the com. 
mittee, the subject matter of it. 

Here is an article in a news agency release of January 12, 1959 
which addresses itself to U.S. imperialism as having a difficult time. 
It describes the tone of the President’s message as unusually low, and 
says: 

The fact that the east wind is blowing strong while U.S. imperialism ig get- 


ting rotten with each passing day, finds a vivid expression in Hisenhower’s 
message. 


There is a lot of other hokum such as this: 


Eisenhower’s message actually reflects the determination of the U.S. ruling 
circles to continue their bankrupt policy of the United States and aggression, 
If they stick to this policy, they will find their days still harder. Greater de 
feats and isolation are in store for them. 


This is in the January 12 issue: 


People’s liberation army also an army of construction. Members of the ground, 
naval and air forces of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army contributed 59 
million man-days of voluntary labor to different branches of construction work 
in the course of last year. 

And this goes on to malign us for using labor to improve our own 
facilities. 

This is another article on January 31: 

The basic reasons for the tense situation in the Philippines-U.S. relations are 
that the U.S. imperialists have been consistently regarding the Philippines as 
their own colony, and freely putting it under the trampling heels of oppression 
at will. This has given Philippines the dreaded calamity more than ever. The 
United States monopolize the Philippine economy and foreign trade by trans- 
ferring the evil fruits of her economic crisis to the Philippines. 

Senator Dopp. Couldn’t we assume that all of this is bad for us? 

Mr. Fisuman. I think so. 

Senator Dopp. Well, what is the point? I think we all would say 
that this is all contrary to our best interests; 99 percent of it is untrue. 
We could establish that rather simply, couldn’t we? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes, we could. 

Senator Dopp. Well, where do we go from there? 

Mr. Fisoman. I am not very much in a position to answer that 
question. That, it seems to me, would be a problem for our own 
Information Agency. But it seems to me that exposing this program 
from time to time, as is being done by the several committees of the 
Congress, calls attention to the situation, so that the public, in receiv- 
ing this material, or having access to it, may have a better opportunity 
to evaluate its source. 
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A good deal of this material is directed to people who do not read 
ihe English-language newspapers. They read this material in their 
own native language, and they have a very distinct inclination to 
ielieve what it says. Now, I know in the past it has proven of con- 
jderable assistance to us to publicize some of this activity, particularly 
me facet of it which deals with the redefection program, the “return 
‘othe homeland” material. Many people who had their origin in for- 
ign countries were receiving this material in closed envelopes—with 
noaddressor given. They feared that they had been exposed here, and 
that they were being followed. They had felt that they had escaped 
from the confines of their foreign government control. And when it 
yas indicated in the press that this was a general propaganda pro- 
wam, many of these people felt a good deal better about the thing. 
They learned that other people were being bombarded with this rede- 
fection material. 

I think that, generally speaking, a reference to the volume of this 
Communist propaganda which comes into the United States from 
time to time is of considerable aid. 

Senator Dopp. I do, too. I think there is considerable value in that 
aspect of it. ; ' 

Senator Hruska. Of course, Mr. Fishman, when we consider what 
there is we can do about it, we certainly meet up with the concept and 
the requirements in America of the freedom of the press, don’t we? 

Mr. Fisuman. It is not the position of either the Treasury or the 
Post Office Department that this material should be banned in any 
way. 

Senator Dopp. Say that again, will you? Say it a little slower. 

Mr. Fisuman. We do not consider that the operation which we 
have undertaken in handling this material domestically is a censor- 
ship type of operation at all. We also feel that all of this material 
which has been solicited by people in the United States should be 
released to these people. We feel that all of the newspapers, the li- 
braries, the schools, should have access to it, provided they ask for it, 
and provided it is properly identified as to source. 

Our position is that the Foreign Agents Registration Act is a dis- 
closure type of statute. And all we can ask is that all of this material 
beidentified to show where it comes from, so that anyone who picks up 
and reads it may have an opportunity to evaluate it. 

Senator Hruska. Now, Mr. Fishman, it wasn’t my idea—I didn’t 


want to suggest by my question that I considered your survey at all 


by way of censorship. That wasn’t my thought. I doubt very much 
whether it was the thought of Senator Dodd. I understood his ques- 
tion, and certainly my question was intended to get at this point: 
Weare, after all, in the Congress, in charge of the formulation of some 
plicy with reference to these things. 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes, sir. 
Senator Hruska. And in canvassing the possible avenues of deal- 
ug with it, as the Senator asked you, assuming that 99 percent is very 
umful to the United States, and we would like to do something about 
i, where do we go from there ? 

Now, in considering where we go from there, if we consider closing 
if the supply and saying that we will not convey, we will not transmit, 


38715—59— —32 
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we will not handle these things, then we approach the field of fre 
press, don’t we ?—free speech and that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Fisuman. I believe so. It seems to me that there are two prob. 
lems here. One would deal with the issue of whether this materia) 
should be carried on a self-sustaining basis, which might be one isgyg 

Senator Dopp. This costs us money to peddle, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Fisoman. That is right. 

Senator Dopp. Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Fisoman. No; I don’t. But since it costs us money to ca 
mail generally, it stands to reason that carrying this costs us money, 
So that, in effect, we are in the position of carrying this materia] 
detrimental to our own interest. 

The CuatrmMan. We subsidize it. 

Mr. Fisuman. The second facet of it would be providing som 
legislation which would permit the enforcement agencies to requir 
this material to be properly identified and labeled. 

Senator Dopp. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. FisumMan. Well, the Foreign Agents Registration Act and the 
Internal Security Act both contain provisions for properly labeling 
Communist propaganda. 

Senator Dopp. Well, we know that. 

Mr. Fisuman. On the other hand, I was going to point out—— 
Senator Dopp. I know what you are going to a out. But you 
by my question. We know the law requires labeling of propa i 
being distributed by agents of foreign countries. How would you, 
in this case, get this stuff labeled ? 

Mr. Fisuman. The stuff that is intended for domestic consumption! 

Senator Dopp. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuman. By requiring it to be labeled before it enters the 
United States or at the time it enters the United States. Currently, 
the interpretation is that the agent determines, (a) what is political 
Communist propaganda, and (0) he labels it before he sends it out, 
which puts him in the position of deciding what is Communist propa- 
ganda and what is detrimental to the United States. 

Senator Dopp. And the best thing to do, then, as I understand you, 
would be to get the people who send it to label it ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 

Senator Dopp. Do you think they are likely to do that? 

Mr. Fisnman. Well, if they don’t, I think we will suffer very much 
from its not coming into the United States. 

Senator Dopp. Neither do I. But I don’t think they will put a label 
on it saying this is Communist propaganda. 

Do you think maybe we ought to label it after it comes in here! 

Mr. Fisnman. The recipient here, the agent who distributes it her, 
receives this material by the ton. 

The CHatrman. Just how does it come in this country? You say 
the agent receives it by the ton. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Fisoman. They receive it by shipload. The registered agents 
are entitled to receive all of this material without any restriction # 
all. They get it by thecase. It comes in in case lots. 

The Cuamman. What is that—Communist agents in the Unitel 
States ? 
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f Mr. Fisuman. Agents of the Communist countries located in the 
‘Te | United States. 
The Cuarrman. Would that be the embassies and consulates? 


prob. Mr. Fisuman. No, these are commercial firms. The Four Con- 
terial tinent Bookshop in New York receives tons of this material which it 
— distributes and sells in the United States, but it does not label any of it 
unless it is necessary. 
Senator Dopp. What is that bookshop ? 
Mr. Fisuman. The Four Continent Bookshop. They are the main 
a distributors of this material. 
any. Senator Dopp. Now, there is a place where you could exercise some 
terul kind of control ? 
Mr. Fisuman. That is right, if we could require it to be labeled 
at the time of importation. It is comparable, for example, to some 
some of the other restrictions on imports. An article which comes from 
“quite | France, for example, has to be labeled to show that it is made in 
France. 
nd the Senator Dopp. That is for other purposes. But you say these Amer- 


beli ican distributors could be required—it seems reasonable to require 
"8 | them to label this material before they redistribute it. 

Mr. Fisuman. That isright. If that envelope said right on the out- 

side, as the law contemplates, that the enclosure is a Communist publi- 

fe | a out by so and so, there would be much less distribution of it. 


aa The CuArrMAN. The law now contemplates that they do that; is that 
correct ? 
you Mr. FisuMan. It contemplates that they do that. The interpreta- 
tion! | tion given by the enforcement agency is that the agent does that before 
i he, in turn, disseminates. The Department of Justice does not feel 
h that the requirement attaches at the time of the importation. 
aa | Senator Dopp. I can’t follow you. I am in an awful lot of trouble. 


olitical | YOU said the Government believes that it is the responsibility of the 





it ont, | agent to label before he ‘listributes it. Who is the agent? The 
prope. American agent te : 
Mr. FisumMAn. The agent in this country. 
ah ti Senator Dopp. Let me get that again. The Government assumes 
Ys! that he labels it 2 
Mr. Fisuman. The interpretation placed on this labeling require- 
ment, by the Department of Justice, is that it attaches 
ry much Senator Dopp. I want to get you word by word. I am having 


trouble understanding. This is all new to me. Someone in the De- 
talabe | Partment of Justice must have ruled on this. 

Mr. FisomMan. Yes. 
Senator Dopp. Who was that? 


_ Mr. Fisoman. The foreign agents registration section. 
ae Senator Dopp. Well, that is not a person. Do you know who, there? 
Yoo'le Mr. Fisuman. The individual ? 

e" Senator Dopp. Yes. 
d agent Mr. Fisnman. I think a man by the name of Foley was head of the 
ction t| ction at that time. 


Senator Dopp. And he issued a ruling concerning the application of 
United the law to this problem ? 
"| Mr. Fisroran. That is correct. 

| Senator Dopp. And what did he say in the ruling? 
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Mr. Fisuman. It was his impression that the law contemplated 
that propaganda materials, political propaganda materials, be labeled 
when disseminated by the foreign agent in the United States. 

Senator Dopp. By the American distributor ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. So that it placed the burden on the 
agent to decide, (a) whether it was political propaganda 

‘Senator Dopp. Well, what he ruled was that the American distribu. 
tor must label the material ? 

Mr. FisomMan. That is correct. 

Senator Dopp. Has that been done? 

Mr. FisumMan. Not as we understand it. I have not seen any labels 

jet. 
: Senator Dopp. How long ago was that ruling issued ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Four or five years ago, I would say. 

Senator Dopp. And, as far as you know—and you have been work. 
ing on this—the ruling has not been made effective. 

Mr. FisHMAN. Well, it has been made effective in this sense. The 
agent is labeling what he considers to be political propaganda. §o, 
in effect, he is conforming to the ruling of the Department of Justice, 
Our position was, our recommendation was, that this requirement 
apply when the goods come into the United States, physically into 
the United States. Now, if it were labeled then, there would be no 
responsibility on the part of the agent to decide what is political 
propaganda. 

Senator Dopp. You would run into the same problem, only worse, 
If you are having trouble getting the American distributor to make 
the right label, do you think you would do better with the Com- 
munists abroad ? 

Mr. Fisnman. Well, if the rule was that it could not be imported 
without a label, they would have no choice, would they ? 

Senator Dopp. You mean all of it? 

Mr. Fisuman. All of it. 

Senator Hruska. All of what? 

Mr, Fisuman. All of this printed material. Have a big sign— 

Senator Dopp. From a Communist country ? 

Mr. Fisuman. From a Communist country. 

Senator Dopp. Supposing they send us a medical and scientific bul- 
letin on how to better cure scarlet fever ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That would not be political propaganda. 

Senator Dopp. If you label it, you have to label everything. You 
would be labeling a lot of stuff that shouldn’t be labeled, wouldn't you! 

Mr. Fisoman. Possibly. 

Senator Dopp. Well, that is a serious matter, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, it depends on your point of view, on the dis- 
tribution of this material. 

Senator Dopp. It wouldn’t depend on my point of view if I had 
scarlet fever, and I wanted to get over it, and these fellows had some- 
thing that would tell me how. I don’t think you would want to label 
that as propaganda, to restrict me from receiving it, would you? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, it is a simple matter to distinguish a scientific 
publication and 








Senator Dopp. I know it is. But you wouldn’t get that distinction 
if you say label it all. 
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Mr. Fisuman. Label all the political propaganda, I said. 

Senator Dopp. I thought you said label every printed piece. 

Mr. Fisuman. No, no. 

Senator Dopp. Well, you are still in trouble. Somebody will have 
to determine what is political. 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, we do now, to a great extent. 

Senator Dopp. Well, we do. But I thought you suggested that we 

uire them to do it. 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, it is—— 

Senator Dopp. I am not trying to badger you. I am trying to find 
out what we might do to get at this. I think it is a bothersome and 
worrisome thing, too. Everybody does. But how can we get into 
itand do something constructive about it ? 

Mr. FisHmMan. I made reference before to the requirement of mark- 
ing an article to show the country of origin, which is a requirement 
that attaches to an importation before it enters the United States. If 
ashipment of articles arrives and it is not properly marked, the im- 
porter has the option of either marking it correctly or he exports it. 
Now, if that same requirement attached, and the foreign supplier, 
the printer, did not label this political propaganda, the importer here 
would have the right to come down and label it before he took 
delivery of it. 

Now, at that point, it would be proper for the recipient to say, 
“This is not political propaganda; this is a scientific treatise, and I 
don’t think it should be labeled,” and we would agree with him and 
let him have it without labeling. On the other hand, if it were a 
0 of obvious Communist propaganda, he would be required to 
label it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t what you are saying, Mr. Fishman, in essence, 
this: That since the Congress has fixed the policy of labeling political 
propaganda, this labeling requirement should be enforced in accord- 
ance with our understanding of what is political propaganda? And 
ifa man fails to label what we say is political propaganda, it will be 
denied access and transmission in our mails? 

Mr. FisumMan. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And it is not now being enforced on that basis. 
We = letting the sender fix the standard of what is political propa- 
ganda ? 

Mr. Fisoman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. With the result that our law is virtually ineffective ? 

Mr. Fisoman. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Now, is that by reason of the law itself or because 
of the interpretation of the law made by the Foreign Agents’ Regis- 
tration Act section, or whatever itis? That isas far asthe law permits 
us to go ? 

Mr. Fisoman. Well, it is a question of the interpretation, as I see 
it,although there isn’t any doubt at all that the language of the require- 
ment could very well be strengthened by amendment of the Foreign 
Agents’ Registration Act. 

Senator Hruska. Now we are getting someplace. That would be 
avery definite and concrete thing we probably could get at, if that 
is what it takes. 
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Mr. Fisuman. That is right. If the Congress could legalize what 
is now an administrative policy, it would be of considerable help to 
the enforcement agencies. 

Senator Hruska. Obviously, if the labeling is going to be placed 
in the discretion of the distributor of this material in America, we 
are not going to get very far, because a discretionary act, after al] 
would be resolved by the exercise of the discretion. There is nothine 
we could do about it. But if the law were amended so that there were 
definite standards not only specified, and concrete acts described, and 
then regulatory and police power provided to enforce it, we would 
have a more effective system. 

Mr. FisoMan. That is the way we look at it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Couldn’t such a law, Mr. Fishman, require the 
labeling as Communist propaganda of all material printed in Com. 
munist countries except material which could be established as not 
political propaganda? 

Mr. Fisoman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that the man would have to claim his exceptions 
or exemption, and satisfy American authorities that it was not, in 
fact, political propaganda ? 

Mr. Fisuman. The present Foreign Agents Registration Act con- 
tains a definition of what constitutes political propaganda. We use 
that as the basis for our action today. 

Mr. Sourwine. But the application of that standard, you have said, 
is discretionary with the distributor under present practice. 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. In other words, the distributor here, 
the agent of the foreign government here, receives the material in 
bulk. He then decides whether it is political propaganda, and then 
he also decides whether he is disseminating it in the United States, 
And if he is, then he labels it. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You have a table full of what is obviously Con- 
munist propaganda. It is not labeled, is it? 

Mr. Fisuman. There is not a piece there that is labeled. 

Mr. Sourwine. Therefore, the discretion of the distributor must 
have been exercised in favor of calling it not Communist propaganda, 
not political propaganda. 

Mr. Fispman. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Fishman, if it were labeled, what would the 
text of the label be? What words would be on the label ? 

Mr. Fisoman. The Internal Security Act contemplated that the 
envelope in which it was mailed, and the actual piece of printed mat- 
ter, read: “This is a Communist publication distributed by” and the 
name of the agent, whoever it is. The Foreign Agents Registration 
Act contains a similar proviso. I don’t think it uses the word “Com. 
munist” there, but it does require that both the wrapper in which it 
is mailed and the article itself show the source of material. That 
would provide that any individual reading the booklet, or periodical, 
would know where it came from. It also reads to the effect that 
copy of the publication is on file with the Foreign Agents Registre 
tion Section of the Department of Justice. 

Senator Hruska. Then it would not say that it is Communist propa- 
ganda? It would simply give its source? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 
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Senator Hruska. And that isas far as it goes. 

Senator Dopp. That is about as far as you could go, isn’t it? 

Mr. Fisoman. Not under the Internal Security Act. That requires 
the label to say the document is a Communist publication. 

Senator Dopp. I know. But aren’t you going to get into a realm 
of many, many problems, if you try to label each piece, other than to 
give its source 2 

Mr. FisomMAn. Well, we think—we would be very happy to see the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act complied with—merely identify it 
asto source, without labeling it as Communist, or Russian, or anything 
alse. That, in itself, would be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. But what does the law say ? 

Mr. Fisoman. What the law actually reads for labeling? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FisomAn. I can give that to you, Senator. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Fishman is getting that 
act to read to the committee, may I point out that he has prepared 
for us a number of samples with brief summaries of their contents. In 
line with Senator Dodd’s suggestion to save the committee’s time, 
might it be the order of the committee that these translations could 
simply be laid into the record, instead of being read here? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

(The summaries referred to follow :) 


“Labor’s Cause,” No. 59, February 28, 1959 (Rabotnichesko Delo—Bulgarian). 
Four-page newspaper style organ of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party. 

Bditorial discusses the recent meeting of the Bureau of World Council of Peace 
in Moscow ; Claims that the cold war is created by the West. Accuses capitalist 
countries headed by United States of trying to suppress national-liberating move- 
ments in colonies, of imposing their imperialistic tactics upon other smaller 
nations. Blaims the West for every failure in East-West parleys. Calls U.S.S.R. 
“a9 mighty supporter of world peace movement.” Repeats all Soviet ideas about 
the German problem. 

Reports on district party activities, meetings, discussing various problems of 
Communist administration, praising with enthusiasm the XXI Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, attacking Yugoslav revisionists. Foreign news reviews 
McMillan’s visit to U.S.S.R., claims new victories to be achieved by French Com- 
nunist Party. Calls the settlement of the Cyprus problem “a national humilia- 
tion” of the Greek population, ete. 


Red Right, No. 56, February 26, 1959 (Rude Pravo). Language: Czech. Four- 
page newspaper style publication of the Central Committee of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, Prague. 


In this issue: Conclusion of peace treaty with Germany is described as one of 
the-main necessities for the solution of many international problems essential 
for the maintenance of peace and security in Europe. 

Western Powers, led by the United States, in rejecting Soviet proposals, ignore 
the real situation in Germany and demand that unification of Germany precede 
conclusion of a peace treaty. Obviously, runs the Red comment, United States 
is stalling to gain time for the West German militarists to reach a state of 
preparedness for a new aggressive war. 

Denunciation of imperial terrorism in Algiers, Belgian Congo, and Nyasa. 
Crisis of Dutch imperialism—says unreasonable Dutch imperialist policy has 
led to the loss of colonies by that country which is now faced with a serious 
economie crisis. Declares monopolists are foreing their way into the Dutch 
economy, intent to transform the country into another U.s. satellite. 

Asserts U.S. authorities support the rebirth of Fascist groups in West Germany, 
that former Nazis occupy public offices, and militarists are once again rampant, 
calling for a new campaign against the U.S.S.R.; ostensibly to regain lost terri- 
tories in eastern Europe. 
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“Workers’ Gazette,” No. 47, February 25, 1959 (Robitnycha hazeta—Ukrainian) 
Four-page newspaper style organ of the Central Committee of the Commmnig 
Party of the Ukraine. 

Almost entire issue dedicated to Khrushchev’s speech to voters meeting jy 
Moscow (the one given during Macmillan’s presence in Moscow and which Causal 
international uproar). Besides attacking Western policies in Germany, he praigy 
the XXI Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, claiming its future achieye. 
ments will make building of communism possible. 

A memorial article recalls the Communist seizure of power in Czechoslovak; 
glorifying it as a victory over the reactionary forces supported by capitalists fro 
the United States and England. Some local news. Historic recollections aboy 
events during the Russian Revolution. 


“Nepszabadsag” (People’s Freedom), No. 31, February 6, 1959. Twelve-page 
tabloid newspaper style organ of the Hungarian Socialist (Communist) 
Workers Party. Budapest. 

Front page headline: “The XXI Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
ended its discussions in the spirit of complete unity and unlimited work «. 
thusiasm.” Includes Khrushchev’s closing speech and parts of speeches of 
other delegates. 

Article about the Italian Communist Party demands, during the last goy. 
ernment crisis, that a new government be formed to fight against the “capitalist 
monopolists” and to cooperate with U.S.S.R. 

Article discusses the new decree about intensification of collectivization of 
farming. Takes great pains in stressing the good points. 

Article on the activities of a “good Communist” who works ceaselessly tp 
build socialism, who propagates Socialist consciousness among his neighbors 
who agitates among nonparty members of his neighborhood and spreads party's 
teachings among them. 

Article about one of the numerous “work brigades” stressing that their duties 
are to politically educate the worker and to insure work discipline. 

News treats of “terror” in South Vietnam, accusing the U.S.-sponsored regime 
of poisoning 1,000 political prisoners in a “concentration horror camp,” ete. 


“Soviet Ukraine,” No. 9, February 26, 1959 (Radyanska Ukraina-Ukrainian), 
Four-page newspaper style organ of the Central Committee of the Con- 
munist Party of Ukraine, Supreme Soviet, and Cabinet Council of the 
Ukrainian §.8.R. 


Extensive report on preelection speech by the first secretary of the Commi- 
nist Party of the Ukraine stating that great political and labor enthusiasm is 
stimulated by the XXI Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. Praises the 
Communist Party and its leaders headed by Khrushchev, for their wise leader 
ship. A review of foreign press comments praising Khrushchev for trying to 
solve the German problem. Expresses regret that some English papers “are 
not interested in fruitful results” of Macmillan’s visit to the U.S.S.R. 

Includes telegraphic report from Tass, Soviet official news agency, about 
“highhandedness” of American police, who help strikebreakers to pass picket 
lines in Pennsylvania, etc. 


“Peking Review,” December 23, 1958, No. 43. Publisher: Foreign Language 
Press, Peking. 


Article “A New Africa Is Rising” page 19: A very strong anticolonial article 
describing the December 13, 1958 All-African People’s Conference in Accra, 
Ghana. Praises African people for their struggle against imperialists. “Africa 
must be free.” ‘Africa must be united.” The above conference’s main purpose 
was to stress the need for united action of all African people. The declaration 
“* * * calls upon the independent African States to render maximum assistance 
by every means possible to the dependent peoples in their struggle against im- 
perialism and colonialism and thereby hasten their liberation * * *” at the same 
time it gives slogans similar to the international Communist slogan: “Peoples 
of Africa unite * * * we have nothing to lose but chains. * * *”, ete. A para 
graph headed: “U.S. Imperialism, a New Scourge” is a description of US 
“economic expansion” which, the article says, is “invariably accompanied with 
other forms of expansion” such as U.S. military bases in Morocco, Libya; 
military training of Ethiopian army, a mutual defense aid agreement with 
the Union of South Africa. It charges that “Washington sometimes works hand 
in glove with the older colonial powers and sometimes stabs them in the 
back.” 
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“peiping Review,” No. 7, February 17, 1959. Weekly Magazine of Chinese News 
and Views. Publisher: Foreign Language Press, Peiping 

Articles deal with the XXI Congress of the Soviet Communist Party and with 
gino-Soviet friendship. These articles have self-explanatory titles like: “Sino- 
Soviet Unity is Indestructible” (p. 6), “Peace and Socialism Will Triumph” (p. 
8), “Sino-Soviet Scientific and Technical Cooperation”, (p. 11) ete., ete. The 
XXI Congress is depicted as most important landmark in the happy road of pro- 
gressive mankind to communism. Praises Soviet and Communist achievements, 
predicting the overtaking of capitalism. 

Soviet Union is depicted as the strong bastion of peace, while the imperialists, 
war maniacs, are planning all sort of adventures, which actually hasten the end 
ofcapitalism. United States is accused of creating the cold war in Spite of Soviet 
efforts to end it. United States is accused of “taking by force’ hundreds of 
military bases all over the world and of creating tension in the Far East. 


“New Times,” No. 6, February 1959. News magazine style weekly published by 
“Trud,” Moscow, with editions in Russian, English, French, German, Spanish, 
Polish, Czech, Rumanian, and Swedish 

“Unnatural Marriage” (p. 18): The “more flexible policy” of United States and 
England towards the Middle East is depicted as another undercover way of 
infiltrating the Middle East by monopolies. Describes how various capitalist 
concerns are infiltrating this region under the new cover of “economic marriage 
petween the developed and underdeveloped nations of the free world,” and how 
those concerns will receive their profits, since voting (for instance in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation) “is in proportion to invested capital, with the 
result that United States monopoly concerns command 33.69 percent * * * and all 
the Middle East countries together only 3.5 percent.” * * * Article (p. 15) at- 
tacking French policies in Algeria. States that United States is deeply involved 
in this struggle and is in an embarrassing position in trying to keep friend- 
ship with France as a member of NATO, yet trying to be friendly with young 
African states in order to have military bases in north Africa. 
‘New Times,” No. 8, also February 1959. Publisher ‘“Trud,” Moscow, 1959 
Editorial comments: “False and Dangerous Game” and “Slippery Path.” 

First one attacks Iran for breaking off talks on treaty with U.S.S.R. Accuses 

the Shah of wanting U.S. dollars, saying he will have trouble in explaining to his 

people why he makes Iran a vassal of United States and a base for NATO. The 
second one accuses the Laotian Government of repudiating the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954. Charges that the United States is prompting Laos to violate 
international agreements in order to make sure it will adhere to SEATO and that 
all this is done through intrigues of U.S, agents. Article (p. 3) boasting about 
enormous strides made by Soviet industry, claiming that, after the 7-year plan 
the U.S.S.R. will be far ahead of all nations. 

Article (p. 22) on the New York Stock Exchange projecting a sad picture of 

US. economy. All other articles contain anticapitalist, anti-West attacks, 

praising socialism and the U.S.S.R. 


“Crocodile,” No. 3, January 30, 1959. Russian humor magazine published by 
“Pravda,” Moscow 

Anti-U.S. cartoons showing NATO-fascists with A-bombs riding on the backs 
of British, French, and other officers, led by a U.S. officer carrying a pirate’s 
flag. Other anti-U.S. cartoons. An article making fun of U.S. capitalists, who 
became panicky when an electronic “predicting” machine invented at the Uni- 
versity of California predicted a series of crises and the ultimate downfall of 
capitalism. Says their reaction was to stop studies in mathematics, astronomy, 
aeanography, etc., and to order production of A-bombs only. Other articles 
predict the fall of capitalism and the world leadership of socialism. 


“World Student News,” No. 1, 1959. Illustrated news magazine style publica- 
tion of International Union of Students. Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


A rather large part of the 26-page issue is dedicated to student problems in 
South America. Every disturbance in any of these countries is ascribed to 
the fight of democratie elements for freedom, justice, and against foreign inter- 
ference in their own affairs. Students are praised for their “struggle” ; demon- 
strations are described with pride and the main theme is as usual “anticolonial- 
im, anti-imperialism.” Photo of demonstrations against Vice President Nixon 
in Venezuela—which has nothing to do with article about this country (p. 16). 


38715—59——_4 
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Questions asked students who attended the V congress of International Unioy 
of Students in Peking. All members of African delegations speak of anti. 
colonialism, freedom. 


“Soviet State and Law,” No. 1, January 1959 (Sovyetskoye Gosudarstvo I Prayo), 
Law journal-style 160-page publication of A. Ya. Vyshinsky’s Institute of 
Law of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Science, Moscow. Language: Russian, 
Strong political anti-United States and anti-western propaganda. 


From this issue: “A new type of international relationship and internationa) 
law,” it is alleged here that the countries of the Communist bloc, due to the 
fact that they are following the higher form of social and political ideology bageq 
on the only just and reasonable economic basis, are strengthening the cause of 
international peace which is threatened by the imperialists, led by the Uniteg 
States of America. Says the Communist countries pursue a policy which trap. 
scends national boundaries and defends the interests of all the working people in 
all of the countries of the world, while the capitalists, imperialists, and monopo- 
lists are interested only in defending the positions of their narrow group to be 
able to continue in the exploitation of the people. 

Says the imperialists understand unity only where it is maintained by their 
force; that projecting their own aims and methods upon the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries of the Communist bloc, the imperialists speak about Soviet imperial- 
ism, Soviet empire, the satellites, and so forth, while there actually is only Us, 
imperialism, U.S. empire, and U.S. satellites. 

Declares economic relationships in the capitalist world are based on the prin- 
ciple that the strongest gets the maximal profits, while the weak and small 
are kept on the low level of economic development in order to be made dependent 
upon the dominating capitalist power. 

Says in the framework of imperialism the respect for national sovereignity is 
reduced to an economic dependence of small nations on the big ones with the 
consequent loss of actual sovereignity. Capitalist and imperialist contradictions 
lead to violations of the principles of international law which were largely estab- 
lished by the bourgeois countries themselves. 

Cites as examples: Armed aggression against Egypt, Yemen, Korea, Lebanon, 
Jordan, constant and direct interference of the United States in the internal 
affairs of Latin American nations. 

“Armed aggression under the pretext of self-defense’”—Declares that victories 
of the U.S.S.R. in the World War II have greatly stimulated the struggle of 
the colonial and otherwise dependent nations of Asia and Africa for national 
independence. Asserts that the imperialists, terrified by the prospect of losing 
from their hold on the countries which, through exploitation, allowed the impe 
rialists to lead a parasytic existence, employ all means to repress national move 
ments in order to preserve and to strengthen their control of the underdeveloped 
regions of the world. Says the imperialists have invented and employed new 
forms of enslavement of the people, short of the traditional colonial status; 
bribe and blackmail local rulers, establish puppet governments, subject the coun- 
tries in question to economic slavery by means of the so-called aid programs, 
maintain a reign of terror, initiate plots and internal revolts with the assassina- 
tion of popular public figures. 

Calls the United States the greatest colonial power of modern history, attempt: 
ing to force Britain and France out of their colonial holdings in order to fill their 
shoes. Says the U.S. Government does everything possible to “legalize” its inter- 
ference into the internal affairs of the sovereign nations and in fact has assumed 
a position where it dares to violate the principles of the U.N. and to dictate its 
will to the rest of the world. 

Says American armed aggression [Middle and Far East] is conducted under 


which have requested it, while actually it is a direct infringement of the 
sovereign rights of the people which are represented on the world stage by re 
actionary governments established and maintained by the United States. 


“New Times,” No. 4, January 1959. Thirty-two-page news magazine. Published 
by “Trud,” Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Editorial comments: “The GDR and the East” (p. 3). Description of East 
German Prime Minister Grotewohl’s visit to Middle East, Asia and Africa 
States that everywhere he went he was met with sincere friendliness. De 
scribes how the former colonial states hold strongly to the freedom they have 
recently gained, how they want peaceful coexistence with the Socialist bloc, | 


| 
| 


the cloak of dubious legality, disguised as military aid to friendly governments 
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and, how they feel East Germany their supporter in their aspirations. “African 
Renaissance”—another editorial stating that Africa is going through historical 
changes and that although imperialism still holds on in many places, it has 
jost the political initiative which is now in the hands of Africans. “What Is the 
Real Danger?” (p. 5), strongly attacks Iran for repudiating U.S.S.R. offers of 
treaty and swinging toward the United States. Insists that U.S.S.R. is not a 
“peril” while the United States-Iranian pact is. Iran becomes a military base 
for United States “* * * this policy [for Iran] holds out the danger of destruc- 
tion in the event of a military conflict.” 

“New Signboard for French Colonial Empire” (p. 12), accuses the French 
of fixing and forcibly guiding their general elections in Africa, so that on the 
surface some African states would seem to be free, yet in reality they would 
remain bound to France in her colonial empire. Describes some of the French 
tactics of “violence and fraud” by the new “dictator.” 


“Women of the Whole World,” No. 1, 1959. Thirty-six-page monthly news 
magazine, illustrated partially in color, published by the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation, Berlin, East Germany. Printed in English, 
German, Arabic, Spanish, French, and Russian. 

General line of this magazine is to incite women all over the world to fight 
for their rights, for equality. It tries to give them a feeling that if they 
mite in a single front they will be able to achieve great results in world prob- 
lems. At the same time it deals with the above in a typical Communist way, 
giving preference to questions of colonialism, racial inequality, economic stand- 
ards and, above all, peace at all costs. In this issue articles about women 
demonstrating for equal rights in Africa. Lengthy article (p. 6), about some 
women of West Germany who are on trial for their activities “against the 
state’—their demand for disarmament, their help to striking families, protesting 
everything which endangers peace. All other articles describe life and activi- 
ties of women in various countries, stressing their humanitarian, democratic 
and peaceful intentions. 


“International Affairs,” No. 1, January 1959. A 143-page monthly journal of 
political analysis published in the English language in Moscow by the Soviet 
Society for the Popularization of Political and Scientific Knowledge. 

From this issue: “The Middle Eastern Situation” (p. 76)—There is every evi- 
dence that the Middle East is still the scene of pitched battles between the 
rising popular anti-imperialist movement against colonialism and reaction, and 

| the imperialists who are bent on maintaining their positions in the area. * * * 
Algeria is in effect waging a battle not only against French imperialism but 


——— 


also against the United States and the other NATO countries. * * * Imperialist 
elements of the United States have assumed the unenviable role of gendarme and 
champion of crumbling colonialism in Asia and Africa * * *. Vice President 
Nixon and Secretary Dulles were met in Central and Latin America with spon- 
taneous protest demonstrations against U.S. imperialism and the dominance of 
the Wall Street monopolies * * *. Soviet statements expose the U.S. ag- 

| gressive plans to turn Iran into a military springboard against the U.S.S.R. and 
other peace-loving countries. * * * Anti-democratic military coup in October 
1958 in Pakistan occurred with U.S. approval and support. * * * Aggressive 
US. groups continue to intrigue against the Arab countries. * * * Every time 
an American official visits the Middle Eastern countries, you can expect an 
imperialist plot either before or after the visit. 

Superiority of socialism graphically illustrated by the 7-year economic de- 
velopment plan (p. 9) 

“Aggressive U.S. Navalism” (p. 60)—U.S. monopoly circles have a direct inter- 
est in the maximum expansion of naval armaments. Their program of aggressive 
navalism is a program of “global” domination, not only in all seas and oceans, 
but also on their shores and even far inland. * * * Basic principles: Policy of 
seizure of the principal world markets, major colonies and sources of raw 
material and winning leadership in the export of capital. * * * The U.S. Navy 
has completely divorced itself from national territory, from its territorial waters 
where it should be, and thereby has divorced itself from the tasks of national 
defense. It has become exclusively a weapon of expansion and aggression. 
‘Behind the Scenes of NATO” (p. 68)—Internal contradictions are tearing the 

| NATO pact apart. These contradictions are an organic part of this aggres- 
sive imperialist bloc, as they are of the whole imperialist system. * * * The 
_ Situation inside NATO is a striking example of the well-known fact that the 
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community of aggressive aims cannot be a lasting basis for the unity of states 
pursuing these aims. 


Mr. Fisuman. This is from section 4(a) of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act: 


It shall be unlawful for any person within the United States who is an agent 
of a foreign principal and required to register under the provisions of this Act, to 
transmit or cause to be transmitted in the United States mails or by means or 
instrumentality of interstate or foreign commerce any political propaganda jp 
any form which is reasonably adapted to being or which he believes will be or 
which he intends to be disseminated or circulated among two other persons 
unless such political propaganda is conspicuously marked at its beginning with, 
or prefaced or accompanied by, a true and accurate statement in the language or 
languages used in such political propaganda, setting forth that the person 
transmitting such political propaganda or causing it to be transmitted is reg. 
istered under this Act with the Department of Justice, Washington, District of 
Columbia, as an agent of a foreign principal, together with the name anq 
address of such agent of a foreign principal, and each of his foreign principals, 
that his registration statement is available for inspection— 


and so on. 


The Attorney General, having due regard for the national security, may by 
regulation prescribe the language or languages and the manner and form ip 
which such statements shall be made, and require the inclusion of such other 
information contained in the registration statement identifying such agent of 
a foreign principal, and such political propaganda and its source as may be ap 
propriate. 

Senator Hruska. Now, Mr. Fishman, it has been ruled, has it not, 
that that section does not apply to consulates and embassies of for. 
eign countries ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. That is in the exemptions. 

Mr. Sourwine. They are not required to register ? 

Mr. Fisuman. They are not required to identify. 

Senator Hruska. Is that spelled out in the Act 
provided for in the act itself? 

Mr. Fisuman. I believe so. Exemptions: 





is that exemption 


The requirements of section 2 (a) hereabove shall not apply to the following 
agents of foreign principals: (a), a duly accredited diplomatic or consular off- 
cer of a foreign government who is so recognized by the Department of State 
while said officer is engaged exclusively in activities which are recognized by 
the Department of State as being within the scope of the functions of such 
officer. 

Mr. Sourwtne. The point there being that the Department of 
State has recognized the dissemination of this propaganda as a proper 
function within the scope of the duties of a diplomatic official? 

Mr. Fisoman. With some exceptions, yes. 

Senator Dopp. Not what you read—that isn’t what it says. It says 
within his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fisoman. I know. There have been some instances where it 
has been outside his scope, but that is another issue. 

Senator Dopp. In answer to Senator Eastland’s question, from the 
reading of the statute, am I right in understanding that the statute 
requires that it be labeled identifying the individual who is trans- 
mitting it as an agent of a foreign government ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 

Senator Dopp. That is all it requires? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, it also provides that the Department of Justice 
can require any other information it deems necessary. 


| 
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Mr. Sourwine. That is the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
requirement ? 

Mr. FisuMan. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have the Internal Security Act comparable 
requirement ? 

Mr. Fisuman. No; I don’t have it with me, Mr. Sourwine. But it 
isa more direct requirement. 

Mr. SourwIneE. It is. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have it either, but may I ask that the Chair 
order that the Internal Security Act provision be inserted in the 
record at this point ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

(Provision referred to follows :) 


Use OF THE MAILS AND INSTRUMENTALITIES OF INTERSTATE OR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any organization which is registered under 
section 7, or for any organization with respect to which there is in effect a final 
order of the Board requiring it to register under section 7 or determining that it is 
a Communist-infiltrated organization or for any person acting for or on behalf 
of any such organization. 

(1) to transmit or cause to be transmitted, through the U.S. mails 
or by any means or instrumentality of interstate or foreign commerce, 
any publication which is intended to be, or which it is reasonable to believe 
is intended to be, circulated or disseminated among two or more persons, 
unless such publication, and any envelope, wrapper, or other container in 
which it is mailed or otherwise circulated or transmitted, bears the follow- 
ing, printed in such manner as may be provided in regulations prescribed 
by the Attorney General, with the name of the organization appearing in 
hea of the blank: “Disseminated by =. .........._-., a Communist 
organization” ; or 


(2) to broadcast or cause to be broadcast any matter over any radio or 
television station in the United States, unless such matter is preceded by 
the following statement, with the name of the organization being stated 
in place of the blank: “The following program is sponsored by__---------- : 
a Communist organization.” 

The CHarrman. I would like for you to explain—you had a lot to 
do with writing that act. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, the Internal Security Act provision is di- 
rected primarily at Communist propaganda. And as Mr. Fishman 
explained earlier, it includes a requirement that such propaganda be 
labeled as “Communist.” 

Senator Dopp. Does it say who shall label it—how you get it 
labeled 2 

Mr. Sourwine. It requires the person distributing it to label it, and 
the interpretation that has been given is that the distributor is the 
man who receives it in this country in bulk and places it in the mail 
inanumber of smaller packages. 

I think the act ses have been susceptible to the other interpreta- 
tion, requiring that it be labeled at the time it entered the country in 
bulk. But it has not been so interpreted. Congress could, of course, 
change that interpretation, if it wished to do so. 

Senator Dopp. Then the Internal Security Act doesn’t materially 
add to the Foreign Agents Registration Act provisions with respect to 
this problem ? 

Mr. Sourwine. As presently interpreted, it does not, sir. 
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Senator Hruska. The language in section 4(a), which you (Mp, 
Fishman) read, applied to consulates and embassies located in this 
country, did it not? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. There are other exceptions. It also 
applies to an official of a foreign government who is not a public rela. 
tions counsel, publicity agent, information service employee, or a citi. 
zen of the United States. It applies to any member of the staff of op 
any person employed by a duly accredited diplomatic or consular of. 
ficer of a foreign government and so on. 

Mr. Sourwine. All of these people are exempted, so long as it jg 
ruled that what they do is within the proper scope of their jurisdic. 
tion ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. So long as they stay within that 
fairly broad definition of what proper activity they should engage in, 

Mr. Sourwine. I suppose there is a problem there, is there not, that 
if our State Department should rule that the dissemination of propa- 
ganda is not within the scope of their jurisdiction, then some ruling 
would have to be applied to the activities of our own officials in for. 
= countries ? 

fr. Fisoman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know to what extent our own officials in 
foreign countries are allowed to disseminate propaganda ? 

Mr. Fisuman. No; I don’t have much information on that. 

Senator Dopp. I think we know that is restricted. We do distribute 
some magazines in the Soviet Union, and, in turn, we allow them to 
distribute a certain number. But, beyond that, I don’t think we are 
allowed to do it at all. 

Mr. Sourwrne. There also was a separate agreement to cover that 
particular exchange. 

Mr. FisHman. There is one publication that is permitted to be 
distributed there, and one wish we permit here, and a second one 
they are negotiating for right now. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Fishman, do you know what is in those sacks! 

Mr. Fisuman. No, a few of those sacks we have been able to ex- 
amine, because it was open mail. Most of that is closed. But the 
one or two that we have been able to examine contained nothing but 
this same type of material I have referred to. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have approximately 100 sacks there, and two 
or three of them you were able to examine. The rest you were not? 

Mr. Fisoman. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Why can’t you examine the others ? 

Mr. Fispman. We can open one of those that we have had access 
to, and give you some idea of. 

The CHarrman. How about the ones you have not had access to! 
Can you open it ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Fishman, I don’t think you caught the Senator's 
question. 

The Cramuan. I said one that you have not had access to, can you 
open it? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, that is closed mail. We really should not 





be 





Senator Dopp. What would happen if you opened one? 
Mr. Fishman. What would happen if what ? 
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Senator Dopp. If you opened a closed sack, what would be the legal 
effect on you # Wa ; 

Mr. Fisoman. Well, it is understood that we would be respecting 
these closed sacks. On a reciprocal basis, I suppose that would give 
them some reason for examining some of ours. 

Senator Dopp. It is an honor system ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. 

Now, this is one we had access to. It gives you an idea of how 
some of this material coming out of the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City is distributed. 

his is one batch. 

The CHAIRMAN. Cut it open and let’s see some of it. 

Mr. FisuMANn. This is destined to Quito, Ecuador. 

Senator Dopp. Where does it come from ? 

Mr. FisumMan. From the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Fishman, have you any idea as to the per- 
sonnel in the Russian Embassy, the number of personnel in the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Mexico City ? 

Mr. FisuomMan. No, I have not. 

Senator Dopp. This does say on the envelope that it comes from 
the Soviet Embassy ? 

Mr. Fisoman. That is right. 

Senator Dopp. Does this comply with the law ? 

Mr. Fisuman. As to the envelope, but not as to the contents—if 
this were intended actually for distribution in the United States. 

Senator Dopp. That is what I meant. I was wondering whether 
you think that would be complying. 

‘Mr. Fishman. That establishes the source. These are, in effect, 
information-type bulletins, and they are self-identifying. 

Senator Dopp. I am just trying to get at whether you might con- 
ceive it as being in compliance with the law. 

I wouldn’t think anybody would want to be foreclosed from opening 
a sack to look at it. The honor system can’t be that rigid. That 
could reach to proportions of nonsense and folly. You can’t suggest 
to us, can you, really, that we are absolutely prohibited from ever 
taking a look at what is in one of these closed sacks? 

Mr. Fishman. I don’t think it probably goes as far as that. 

Senator Dopp. Neither do I. 

Mr. Fisuman. This is an implied agreement. We are a member 
of the Convention, and we just respect it. 

The CHarrMan. Are these all the same magazines? 

Mr. Fisuman. They are all the same. These are issued once a 
week. So that every week the same quantity would be coming out of 
the Embassy. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Fishman, the very first page of this, in the 
inside page of this information bulletin, if that is what it pretends to 
be, has about the same text on it that is found on the envelope here. 
Would that satisfy the requirement of labeling? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes. I think if this were coming into the United 
States, it would be properly identified as an information bulletin. 

The Cuarrman. The mail that comes into the United States, you 
say, is not identified ? 
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Mr. Fisuman. No. We don’t see that sort of thing in the United 
States. What we get in the United States is this type of materia] 
on the table here—— 

Senator Dopp. We may have pulled a bad specimen here, is that 
what you mean ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, we just picked this sack. 

The CuHarrMan. Go to another sack. 

Mr. Fisuman. Here are some of the others we found in the open 
mails, coming from the same source. This is “China Reconstructs,” 
These are samples taken from the open mails. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You say from the same source. Now, “China Re. 
constructs” is printed in Peiping, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, I mean in Mexico. Some of this materia] 
doesn’t come directly from the embassies. It comes under other—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, that particular one is not identified as coming 
from the Embassy, is it? 

Mr. Fisuman. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether it is distributed through 
the Embassy ? 

Mr. Fisuman. We have our suspicions, but we don’t know def. 
nitely. Other addresses are used, senders’ addresses. 

Senator Dopp. Well, what you really find is a lot of material comin 
into the country which is propaganda for the other side and helpful 
to them, and harmful to us, right? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 

Senator Dopp. And you think that we ought to require that it be 
labeled as such ? 

Mr. Fisuman. For domestic consumption; yes, sir. 

Senator Dopp. But don’t you agree that, beyond that, the best way 
to meet it is to put out propaganda of our own? If the battle really 
is going to go on, you can’t lock the doors and seal the opening. It 
will come in one way or another, won’t it ? 

Mr. Fisuman. We—if we can’t beat them, we can join them, I sup- 
pose. 

Senator Dopp. No, I didn’t say that. I said we ought to be able 
to beat them with better information, and disseminate just as widely, 
use every device we can, require that they label theirs, so that, so far 
as we can be reasonably sure, people who read it know from whence 
it comes. What more can we do, really ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fishman, what you are saying is that the in- 
tent of the law is not being enforced, is that what you are saying! 

Mr. Fisuman. That is my personal conclusion. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Now, what can we do to see that the law is enforced ? 

Mr. Fispman. Well, I think, probably, by strengthening our hand, 
and amending the Foreign Agents Registration Act, that would be 
one way of doing it. 

The Cuatrman. To force the agent in this country to mark it? 

Mr. Fispman. That is correct, label it properly. 

Senator Hruska. When you aamaaiedl: that if we can’t beat them 
we should join them, you had in mind, didn’t you, we should employ 
the same methods they are using in order to overcome what they 
seek to do with their literature; is that what you had in mind? 
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Mr. Fisuman. Well, I thought, possibly, we could intensify our 
own information methods. 

Senator Hruska. That is, use the same method they are using to get 
ajob done? 

Mr. FisumMan. Of course, I doubt very much whether they would 
respect the very careful language of any of their statutes to see to 
it that this material is disseminated and distributed throughout the 
Soviet Union, as we do theirs. 

Senator Hruska. But this mail that we just opened is directed to 
South America. 

Mr, FisoMan. We are speaking exclusively of this in transit mail. 

Senator Hruska. Yes; I agree with you on this other part. We do 
accept them; we do abide by the constitutional guarantees of free 
press, and these international agreements we have, postalwise and 
so On. 

Mr. FisomMan. We very carefully deliver every piece. 

Senator Hruska. That is right. Even if it costs us money, and 
it is at the taxpayers’ expense that is being done. 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. Now, a little bit ago, Mr. Chairman, I made some 
reference to freedom of the press. My purpose in doing that is this: 
Constantly, in dealing with the Communist Party here in America, we 
find that they are always alert to take advantage of every constitu- 
tional provision that we have for the protection of our citizens, and 
they use it for their purposes. And here is another example, it seems 
to me, where that very thing is done. They do it as to free speech; 
they do it as to exercise of the fifth amendment. They are now doing 
it as to free press, and even the postal laws, whereby we subsidize 
and help them pay for their propaganda efforts. And that is one 
of the things, of course, which makes it difficult in a Government like 
ours, to deal with the problem. 

Senator Dopp. This is one of the really grave aspects of the 
struggle. They would like to force us to give up our faithfulness to 
application of the law, and our great freedoms and privileges. If we 
do that, we might as well join them in the sense I thought you meant a 
few minutes ago. 

Mr. Fisoman. Well, that is why our only interest is seeing to it 
that they identify the material properly. We do not seek to withhold 
any of this material from anyone who wants to read it, or have it 
available, so long as that person has an opportunity to know where it 
comes from. 

Senator Dopp. Maybe we can’t do it, I don’t know. 

Senator Hruska. Now, Mr. Fishman, you mentioned briefly—but 
I thought quite incidentally—the matter of books. Have you gone 
into the book publishing and distribution business at all in connection 
with your work, in your survey ? 

Mr. Fisuman. In this particular field—in the in transit mails, or 
generally ? 

Senator Hruska. /n transit mails and generally. How far did you 
goin this survey of yours into the voiume of books which is printed 
and brought into this country that would correspond in book form to 
what we have in this literature that is on the table? 

Mr. Fisuman. Oh, there are almost as many books imported into 
the United States for distribution as there are any of these other 
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periodicals. It is obvious, of course, that it is all subsidized, because 
the material sells for a very fraction of its cost. 

Here is a book, several hundred thousands of which were sent to 
the United States for distribution. I think probably this sells fo, 
about 25 cents or 50 cents. You couldn’t possibly reproduce it here 
for less than $2 or $3. 

Mr. Sourwine. This is a stiff cover book, 9 by 13, with perhaps 
200 pages slick paper. 

Mr. Fispman. All on this Korean situation. And there are many 
others. There is a book by Khrushchev here, his speeches. I think 
I gave you a copy of that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You say this book sells for about 25 cents? 

Mr. Fisoman. Something like this. You can subscribe to some 
of these publications for a dollar a year. 

Mr. Sourwrne. This book you speak of with regard to the Korean 
situation would cost in excess of a dollar just to produce; wouldn't it! 

Mr. Fisuman. That is right. It is also obvious from looking at 
some of this material, that it contains no advertising at all. So itis 
not at all self-supporting. 

Senator Hruska. Now, this book entitled “Khrushchev Speech,” 
does have on the flyleaf “Printed in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” Do most books coming in from those sources bear similar 
identification ? 

Mr. Fisuman. A good many of them do. You have some examples 
of the general type of propaganda. Most of the material which is 
unlabeled is this agitprop variety, which is directed to a particular 
problem in this country, and intended to give an impression which is 
completely apart from the impression that the American newspaper 
are giving the issue. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You have had the complete cooperation of the Post 
Office Department in connection with your work here, have you not! 

Mr. Fisuman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Fairley, the postmaster, has cooperated with 
you, and the postal inspector here, Mr. Zarza? 

Mr. Fispman. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it your impression that Mr. Zarza could give the 
committee any useful information in addition to what you have given, 
if he should testify ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, I think probably his information would deal 
largely with the functional activity of the Post Office Department 
here in New Orleans. He did not work on this propaganda angle at 
all. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, if this is not an inappropriate time, 
I would like to offer for the record a staff study on statistical data 
on Communist propaganda activities in Latin America for 1958, with 
an accompanying list of the Sino-Soviet bloc periodicals that ar 
circulating in Latin America. 

The Cuarrman. It will be admitted. 

Mr. Sourwine. I don’t know whether you want to attempt to sum- 
marize any of this at this time, or merely lay it in the record. It 
can be made available to the press, if the Chair wishes. 

The Cuatrman. That will be all right. 
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(The study referred to appears as an appendix to this hearing 
record, beginning at p. 33.) en 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Senator Dopp. May L ask a question ? 

Would it be a fair and accurate summary to say that, from your 
testimony, this is the situation : The Communists use the International 
Postal Convention to get their propaganda into the United States and 
into other countries ? 

Mr. FisHMAn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dopp. ‘Too—that some of that propaganda conforms to 
the present application of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, and 
some of it—or much of it—does not ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. 

Senator Dopp. Wouldn’t that lead you to the conclusion that we 
should renegotiate, reconsider, or review the provisions of the con- 
vention 

Mr. FisHMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dopp. And strengthen our Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, or more strictly enforce it ? 

Mr. FisoMaAn. That is correct. 

Senator Dopp. Is that a fair summary ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Sovurwine. I have nothing further, sir, except I am sure that 
the committee would want to express its thanks to Mr. Fishman, and 
also to the postmaster, Mr. Fairley, and to the postal inspector, Mr. 
Zarza. 

The CuarrMAn. Yes, we sure do. We thank you, Mr. Fishman. 

Senator Dopp. It must have been quite a job to do all this work. 
Besides appearing here, do you make a report elsewhere ? 

Mr. Fisuman. In connection with this survey? I will, tomy home 
office. 

Senator Dopp. You will make a report on all this, all these conclu- 
sions, the factual basis? 

Mr. Fishman. That is correct. 

Senator Dopp. Where will this report be made? 

Mr. Fisuman. It will be sent to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Senator Dopp. When? I suppose it will take you some time to get 
itin. Will that be available to us? 

Mr. Fisoman. Yes, sir. 

or Dopp. I think that would be good, to have a chance to read 
that. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a couple of 
suggestions. Item 1, might it not be well for counsel to prepare an 
abstract of the International Postal Convention, and, also, by way 
of memorandum, indicate the mechanics by which this convention 
may be amended or changed? Secondly, might it be well, Mr. Chair- 
man, as a result of this hearing today, to canvass with the State De- 
partment, and perhaps call some authorized representative of that 
Department: before our committee to get their interpretation of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, and, also, perhaps, the Department 
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of Justice insofar as it has issued rulings interpreting the act, whic) 
would be pertinent, Senator Dodd, to your suggestion that we ¢op. 
sider amendment of that act. 

Senator Dopp. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is an excellent idea, 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dopp. Then we can get a bite on this. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it instructed, Mr. Chairman, that this abstrag 
with regard to the Postal Convention shall be placed in this record 
or merely be offered to the committee at later hearings? 

The CuarrMan. Well, we can place it in the record. 

Senator Hruska. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it be sub. 
mitted to the committee first, and then we can consider it on the basis 
of its appearance. Perhaps it will be too comprehensive or not com. 
prehensive enough, and the committee can then instruct accordingly, 

The Cuatrman. All right. s 

Mr. Sourwine. This will be done, sir. 

(The abstract of the Universal Postal Convention referred to above 
is printed as Appendix IT of this record, beginning at p. 45.) 

The Cuarrman. We will stand in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX I 


SratistIcAL Dara on Communist PropaGANDA ACTIVITIES IN 
Latin America, 1958 


HIGHLIGHTS 


The increasingly favorable climate for Communist propaganda activities evi- 
dent in Latin America over the past several years continued in 1958. The 
junchings of the Soviet earth satellites in late 1957 enhanced Soviet prestige in 
latin America, although subsequent U.S. successes in this field blunted 
the initial effect of these achievements. Deteriorating economic con- 
ditions in many Latin American countries provided local Communists with 
aploitable issues and increased the attractiveness of bloc offers of trade and 
aid. The political instability engendered by pressures for social change, a 
higher level of living, and governments more responsive to popular demands 
have favored the Communist propaganda effort. Also, the Communists have 
attempted to present themselves as the outstanding champions of nationalism, 
an inereasingly popular movement in the area. There are no indications, how- 
ever, that Latin America’s basic attachment to the West has weakened. 

Communist Party membership. Communist Party membership in the 20 Latin 
American countries is estimated to have increased by about 5 percent in 1958, 
or from an estimated total membership of 200,000 to 215,000 at the end of 1957 
to an estimated total membership of 209,000 to 229,000 at the end of 1958. While 
the COmmunist Party of Argentina is estimated to have lost some members dur- 
ing the year, the Communist Party of Venezuela is estimated to have gained 
some 20,000 to 25,000 members in 1958. 

Front organizations.—Bloc “bi-national”’ centers and friendship societies con- 
tinued to grow in number. There were 64 such organizations reported to be 
active at the end of 1958, or 20 more than were reported to be active at the end 
of 1957. 

Media——Communist media activities continued to expand in 1958: The circu- 
lation of foreign Communist publications increased, as did the interchange 
of Commurist publications between various Latin American countries; there 
were fewer new and revived Communist newspapers and other publications in 
1%8 than in 1957, but efforts to improve existing publications were noted, and 
the overall number increased; the number of outlets for the distribution of 
(Communist publications also increased; more bloc films were shown; and bloc 
broadcasting to Latin America rose to 104:25 hours per week, or 9:40 hours 
per week more than at the end of 1957. 

Travel—Discounting the Moscow Youth Festival, an extraordinary event 
which alone brought about 900 Latin Americans to the bloc in 1957, figures for 
travel between Latin America and the Sino-Soviet bloc showed a steady upward 
trend; in 1958 more than 1,200 persons were involved, as compared with about 
1100 in 1956, a previous peak year. However, 1957 still remains the peak year 
for this type of travel—1,700 persons—because of the Moscow Youth Festival. 

Bloc diplomatic missions.—At the close of 1958 there were 15 bloc diplomatic 
uissions in five Latin American countries, the same as at the end of 1957. 

Bloc trade—During the 2 years prior to 1958, Latin American-bloc trade 
sowed an appreciable drop. In 1958, however, the trend was reversed: based 
preliminary statistics, Latin American-bloc trade for 1958 will be valued at 
about $240 million to $250 millions, an increase of about 20 percent over 1957. 
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Communist Party membership and legal status in Latin America, 1958 








Country Membership figures Legal 
Status 
so iFomnee ri. 
I ace a cae le Sa clk tg oases aenaanncch eau OnE PO ninicittnmckncnusnuaued Legal, 
Be iet ce cncieneenbincnatecawodgbatalwcidendeadetesian 4, rt POR, 2,000 1; PIR, neglig- | Legals 
ible.? 
DE nec oge dy liennnseeccaaesedahedtasenmeeneiel IS citi nniih cane anena dae I 
a aoe Casas ene Canpesrettera ernest wane Wns an 
Mg Sia tana Gikini ccna siecenia chien augesae ee atom ae PR cenh dackcthadacetwseuustaadeeen Legal. 
I Ss ins i clnecain eek ainormin inn niin ean aaabneramon MP cckncitineertidannittncccusaeed Illegal, 
Me too Osco aranedeaiencewaues denen ak paamanee BEG on dawrccncamnanahendéwbclcll Do. 
Domiviean Republte soon nnncscancdoncsccablecd ie, Oe EES: Do. 
BE as sc casncepsemnnarendasemn~ces eo enennsen acne 1,000. ..-....-.---.-.--..-----..... Legal, 
ENS Sh vencncnenecindsnustaan sHenao eam sececee= GO. nbn ann nnn cebarnernsaccasensuy Illegal, 
SIND 8 goad ee ctn anne ntedicbabandeeceseaduen 1,000... -...-.-..224-.2--42--2..2 Do 
LS ES ee ae ee es oe hic accgm erates! een ieee CUE Do. 
RN 2a oo aaah ovis n dn ecsennwndnnsseesewy eens, Meee eeitaasscbhevaaedoesecanae ee Do. 
CIN ge So gS oS ce ee ee ene 5 ‘000: Ee, FONE en cewcecauscakuuet Legal 
PN eo cata cen scensckckeonn cathe ce aeeem maa i iekind ane acnuisremanneuaakieel Illegal 
RON go erat ENE man betemenes | ROME oe sanivnunmnusananion deel Do, 
PI i alee teadees Sensei -aninicecencnnske sana Pip rcetdeas ccarscapbensaasdanadl Do. 
PERE a shame vase ate nd ctw teks indntlosenudns maneaedenie GINO Ss oa nsetss seni sce aseecsncasned Do. 
Mod. Sten kdvdccucidas en ckitdiiwannkians tstionasee Es. - dings ancdnnd sienideccakaliags Legal, 
ellie ore Seite rnnkrem eee hpie cbt waaepeansckes EN RD vn crn chic acca ctscimnng Legal, 
BE cncntaeescexs a cnaigtinaddiesi ikea dum oeah 209, BOP SEO OP ccntan cai scmndnannun 








1 POR: Partido Obrero Revolucionario, Trotskyite Communist. 

2 PIR: Partio de la Izquierda Revolucionaria, Dissident Communist. 

3 Legal status of Communist parties in Bolivia unclear since they were allowed to participate in 1956 and 
1958 elections although considered illegal prior to 1956. 

4 Legal in 1958. 

§ Lombardo Toledano’s pro-Communist Partido Popular. 


Voting strength and parliamentary representation of legal Communist Parties, 








1958 
eesti nine tncndisaneeicss edness sisi 
| 
Seats in Seats in 
Country | Vote and date of election upper lower 
| house house 
Argentina_..........| 191,538 votes, or 2.2 percent of total; Feb. 23, 1958__....._.- None.....- ae 5 
Birk, wviwetacton 6,913 votes, or 1.4 percent of total; July 20, 1958 !_..-._._-- b.08k do..... 
See. eh on | 356,499 votes, or 29 percent of total; Sept. 4, 1958 2___._____- 9 of 45 3__..| 21 of ‘ie 
Colombia........... | The Communist Party of Colombia was not allowed to | None-....- None. 
| present candidates in the May 1958 election. 
Meue@ér sro ek The PCE did not sponsor any candidates under the PCE | 1 of 45 4___. Do, 
| label in the June 1958 elections. 
Mexico.............| The Communist Party of Mexico lacks the membership | None.....-. Do 
required for electoral registration. A member of Lom- 
bardo Toledano’s pro-Communist Partido Popular was 
awarded a seat in the lower house when the originally. 
announced election results were declared void. The PP 
member was expelled from the party for accepting the 
seat. 
Uruguay..-..-- ------| 27,0380 votes, or 2.7 percent of total; Nov. 30, 1958..........]_..-- re 2 of 99. 
Venezuela_-__.-._--- 160,719 votes, or 6.2 percent of total; Dec. 7, 1958__...__.--- | 2 of 51..... 7 of 133 





' The Trotskyite Partido Obrero Revolucionario polled 1,994 votes or 0.4 percent of the total, in this 
election. 

2 Vote polled by Salvador Allende, candidate of the Communist-Socialist coalition Popular Action 
Front, for President. 

3 Elected in the March 1957 congressional election by the Popular Action Front. 

4 Elected as the functional senator for labor from the coastal area; June 1946 


CoMMUNIST “BINATIONAL” CENTERS AND FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES IN LATIN 
AMERICA (INCLUDING EmMiGre CENTERS’), 1958 


ARGENTINA 


Instituto de Relaciones Culturales Argentina-URSS (IRCAU—-Institute of 
Argentine-Soviet Cultural Relations) : Buenos Aires, Bahia Blanca, Cérdoba, 
Cruz del Eje (opened 1958), Mar del Plata, Mendoza, Parana (opened 1958), 
Posadas, Presidente Roque Sféenz Pena, Rosario, San Francisco, Santa Fe, 
Santiago del Estero, Tandil, Tucuman, Villa Maria. 


2 Emigré centers and organizations are denoted by the prefix (E). 
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Asociacién Argentina de Cultura China (AACC—Argentine Association of Chi- 
nese Culture) : Buenos Aires. 

Instituto Cultural Argentino-Bilgaro (ICAB—Argentine-Bulgarian Cultural 
Institute) : Buenos Aires. 

Asociacién Cultural Argentino-Rumana (ACAR—Argentine-Rumanian Cultural 
Association) : Buenos Aires, Cordoba. 

(B) Free Albania Association—also known as Skanderbeg Society: Buenos 

res. 

a Central Cultural Polaca Maria Curie Sklodowska (Marie Curie Sklodowska 
Polish Cultural Center) : Buenos Aires. 

(B) Club Cultural Adam Mickiewicz (Adam Mickiewicz Cultural Club) (a 
Polish group) : Buenos Aires. 

(B) Sociedad Cultural Federico Chopin (Frederic Chopin Cultural Society) 
(Polish) : Buenos Aires. 

(B) Centro Cultural Nicolas Ostrosky (Nicholas Ostrosky Cultural Center) 
(Ukrainian) : Buenos Aires. 

Instituto de Relaciones Culturales Argentina—Yugoslavia (IRCAY—Argen- 
tine—Yugoslav Institute of Cultural Relations): Buenos Aires. 


BOLIVIA 


Oentro de Amistad Boliviano-Checoslovaco (CABC—Bolivian-Czechoslovakian 
Friendship Center) : La Paz, Oruro (reactivated). 
Centro Cultural Boliviano-Rumano (CCBR—Bolivian-Rumanian Cultural Cen- 
ter) : Cochabamba. 
BRAZIL 


Instituto de Intercambio Cultural Brasil-URSS (I1lCBU—Brazil-USSR Cultural 
Exchange Institute) : Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo (reactivated). 

Sociedade Cultural Sino-Brasileira (SCSB—Chinese-Brazilian Cultural Soci- 
ety) : Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo. 

Uniao Cultural Brasil-Polonia (UCBP—Brazil-Poland Cultural Union): Sao 
Paulo. 

Associacao Cultural Brasil-Bulgaria (ACBB—Brazil-Bulgaria Cultural Asso- 
ciation) : Rio de Janeiro. 

Brazil-Rumania Friendship Association (title in Portuguese not given): (Loca- 
tion not identified ; new in 1958). 

(BE) Frederic Chopin Polish Society (title in Portuguese not given) : Sao Paulo. 


CHILE 


Instituto Chileno-Sovietico de Cultura (ICSC—Chilean-Soviet Cultural Insti- 
tute) : Santiago, Concepcion, Valparaiso, Chillan (opened 1958). 

Instituto Chileno-Chino de Cultura (ICCC—Chilean-Chinese Cultural Institute) : 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcion (reactivated), Arica (opened 1958), Anto- 
fagasta (opened 1958), Iquique (opened 1958). 

Centro de Amigos de Polonia (CAP—Friends of Poland Center) : Santiago. 

Instituto Chileno-Bulgaro de Cultura (ICBC—Chilean-Bulgarian Cultural Insti- 
tute) : Santiago. 

Centro Cultural Chileno-Hungaro (CCCH—Chilean-Hungarian Cultural Center) : 
Santiago. 

Centro Chileno-Rumano de Cultura (CCRC—Chilean-Rumanian Cultural Cen- 
ter) : Santiago. 

Instituto Chileno-Checoslovaco de Cultura (ICC—Chilean-Czechoslovak Cultural 
Institute) : Santiago. 

Instituto Chileno-Yugoeslavo de Cultura (ICYC—Chilean-Yugoslavian Cultural 
Institute) : Santiago, Antofagasta. 

(B) Hogar Yugoeslavo (HY—Yugoslav Club) : Santiago. 


MEXICO 


Instituto de Intercambio Cultural Mexicano-Ruso (IICMR—Mexican-Russian 
Cultural Exchange Institute) : Mexico City, Guadalajara, Monterrey, Saltillo, 
Morelia (opened 1958). 

Sociedad de Amigos de la URSS (SAURSS—Society of Friends of the Soviet 
Union) : Mexico City, Guadalajara. 

Sociedad Mexicana de Amistad con China Popular (SMACP—Mexican Society 
for Friendship with People’s China) : Mexico City, Monterrey (reactivated). 
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Instituto de Intercambio Cultural Mexicano-Checoslovaco (IICMC—Mexicap. 
Czechoslovak Cultural Exchange Institute) : Mexico City. 

Sociedad de Amistad e Intercambio Cultural Mexicano-Rumana (SAICMRW— 
Mexican-Rumanian Society of Friendship and Cultural Exchange): Mexico 
City. 

Sociedad de Amigos de la Republica Popular de Polonia (SARPP—PFriends of 
the People’s Republic of Poland) : Mexico City. 


PERU 


Instituto Cultural Peruano-Sovietico (ICPS—Peruvian-Soviet Cultural Ingtj. 
tute) : Lima. 
Instituto Cultural Peruano-Rumano (ICPR—Peruvian-Rumanian Cultural Jp. 
stitute) : Lima (opened 1958). 
URUGUAY 


Instituto Cultural Uruguayo-Sovietico (ICUS—Uruguayan-Soviet Cultural Ip. 
stitute) : Montevideo, Paysandu. 

Centro Cultural Uruguayo-Hungaro (CCUH—Uruguayan-Hungarian Cultura) 
Center) : Montevideo. 

Associacion Democratica Checo-Uruguaya (ADCU—Uruguayan-Czechoslovak 
Democratic Association) : Montevideo (opened 1958). 

Association for Friendship and Cultural Exchange with China (title in Spanish 
not given) : Montevideo (opened 1958) (plus one other claimed, but location 
not identified). 

(E) Union Eslava del Uruguay (UEU—Slavie Union of Uruguay: Montevideo, 
Rivera. 

(E) Centro Cultural Maximo Gorki (CCMG—Maxim Gorki Cultural Center): 
Montevideo (2), San Javier, Paysandu. 

(E) Centro Armenio Nacional (CAN—Armenian National Center) : Location 
not specified. 

(E) Asociacion Cultural Bulgara (ACB—Bulgarian Cultural Association— 
probably identical with— 

Asociacion Democratica de Bulgaria Libre (ADBL—Democratic Association of 
Free Bulgaria) : Montevideo. 

(E) Cireulo Cheeoslovaco (Czechoslovak Circle) : Montevideo. 

(BH) Asociacion Democratica Alemana (ADA—German Democratic Associa- 
tion) : Montevideo. 

(E) Hogar Hungaro (Hungarian Home): Montevideo. 

(E) Centro Lituano del Uruguay (CLU—Lithuanian Center of Uruguay) : Not 
listed. Presumably Montevideo. 

(E) Centro Democratico Polaco (CDP—Polish Democratic Center) : Not listed. 
Presumably Montevideo. 

(E) Sociedad Polaca “Adam Mickiewicz” (Adam Mickiewicz Polish Society) : 
Montevideo. 

(E) Club Rumano (Rumanian Club): Location not specified (opened 1958). 

(E) Asociacion Cultural Yugoeslava (ACY—Yugoslay Cultural Association) : 
Montevideo—possibly identical with— 

(E) Sociedad Yugoeslava “Bratstvo” (‘“Bratstvo” Yugoslav Society): Monte- 
video. 


Total: 
Rn NEEOINE, COMNOPE onc ck ciimciiemnincncnciecinwnncumelne abel 64 
ee ens. Chie te it ay tuo bead eee 20 
Yugoslav organizations (including emigré)______- wo ndwits indian See 5 


RN NU cits wesc nce coveessalnainsnts Grcirecresienntrudrss ame EE Da chicas sel Se Sek ek 89 
FoREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMUNIST AND PRO-COMMUNIST PUBLICATIONS, 1958 


The 1958 catalog and supplement of the Communist publishing house in 
Uruguay, Ediciones Pueblos Unidos (EPU), list close to 1,200 titles of domestic 
and foreign Communist and pro-Communist books (publications of EPU, the 
Foreign Language Publishing House of the USSR, and Communist publishing 
houses in other parts of the world). About 200 titles are devoted to Communist 
China. (EPU’s 1957 catalog and supplement contained about 800 titles.) 
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n- There are, of course, numerous locally produced Communist and pro-Com- 
punist books in Latin America not listed in the EPU catalog. 
wel No figures are available on Portuguese-language Communist and pro- 
CO Communist books. 
Over 100 Sino-Soviet bloc periodicals, including publications of the bloc diplo- 
of patie missions in Latin America, circulate in Latin America. These periodicals 


appear in Spanish, Portuguese, English, French, and various Eastern European 


ges. a . ; 
Beginning with 1958, Spanish-language editions of two bloc periodicals are 
ying printed in Buenos Aires. They are Soviet Literature and the new inter- 


ti- sgtional Communist publication World Marxist Review: Problems of Peace and 
¢ialism. . 
in- In addition, there are more than 300 Communist and pro-Communist news- 


vapers and periodicals produced in Latin America. These include local Com- 
guaist Party and front group publications, Communist-sponsored factory news- 
pers, local editions of international front periodicals, and other Communist- 
jpe publications, including those of exile groups. Many of these publications 
yeirregular. (See p. 9 for country breakdown. ) 

There were over 100 publishing houses and bookstores in Latin America which 
si roduced or distributed Communist and pro-Communist publications (domestic 
ak wd foreign) in 1958. (See p. 10 for country breakdown.) 
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Bloc films in Latin America, 1958 











\| a 
Country Films | Bloc film || Country Films Bloc fi 
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1 Countries where bloc films are known to have been exhibited, either commercially or noncommercially 
in 1958. Mr 
2 No bloc film festivals were reported held in Latin America in 1957. 


Latin American-bloc exhibit exchanges (cultural and industrial), 1958 


{Explanation of symbols: AACC=Argentine Association of Chinese Culture; CABC =Bolivian-Czecho. 
slovakian Friendsbip Center; ICSC=Chilean-Soviet Cultural Institute; IRC A U=Institute of Argentine. 
Cultural Relations; SCSB=Chinese-Brazilian Cultural Society] 


—  -rhrnvwOwwOa 








Bloc exhibits in Latin America Latin American exhibits in the blog 
Number Exhibits Number Exhibits 
i cence deel 
Argentina... -...- 13} U.S.S.R. (2); IRCAU ! (7); 5 | U.S.S.R. (3); Czechoslovakia; 
Rumania; Communist China; Rumania, 
AACC ! (2). 
IN ciutaistiveen 3 | Czechoslovakia; CABC;! Hun-|__.......- 
| gary. 
Blew. . cde acn 6 | Poland (5); SCSB !__.-_-.-- sabe 4 | U.S.S.R. (2); Rumania; Com. 
munist China, 
CNS cdaten Sit. OBB. Gs FO Sec wsenecncas 1 | Bulgaria. 
ER ctielidaackadbaledn dass unninan pananmniith aban ne dine 1 | East Germany, 
Merxico........- 9} U.S.S.R. (2); Czechoslovakia 1 | U.S.S.R. 
(5); Rumania (1); Poland (1). 
Uruguay-....-. Rif WO AO abansa ceobbeedsunnntus 1 | Czechoslovakia. 
Total __-- 36 13 





1 Exhibits sponsored by local Communist front groups. Information on exhibits sponsored by bloc 
binational centers incomplete. Many centers tend to have a continuing program of exhibits, 


Srno-Soviet Bioc BROADCASTING TO LATIN AMERICA, 1958 


At the close of 1958 the Sino-Soviet- bloc was broadcasting to Latin America 
a total of 104:25 hours per week in Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, Hungarian, and 
Bulgarian. At the close of 1957 total bloc broadcast into Latin America 
amounted to 94:45 hours per week; at the close of 1956 this total amounted to 
72:00 hours per week. 


Total Spanish-language broadcasts (70:15 hours; 63:50 hours in 1957): 
U.S.S.R. : 28 hours per week (28 hours in 1957 ; 21 hours in 1956). 
Satellites (Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria) : 28:15 hours 

per week (28 :50 hours in 1957 ; 24:40 hours in 1956). 
Communist China: 14 hours per week (7 hours in 1957 and none in 1956). 

Total Portuguese language broadcasts: (14 hours per week; 7 hours in 1957). 
U.S.S.R. 10:30 hours per week (7 hours in 1957). 

Satellites: (Czechoslovakia) 3:30 hours per week (none in 1957). 
Total satellite language broadcasts: (19:10 hours per week; 23 hours in 1957; 
19 :30 hours in 1956). 
Music: 1:00 hours per week (0:55 hours in 1957). 
Total : 104 :25 hours per week (9:40 hours per week more than in 1957). 
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| LATIN AMERICAN-BLoc TRAVEL, 1958 


although total travel between Latin America and the Sino-Soviet bloc was 
tival 2 jown from 1957 when the VI World Youth Festival alone brought about 900 
[atin Americans to the bloc, 1958 travel figures indicate a steady upward trend 
te | of exchange between the two areas. More than 1,200 persons were involved in 
=F | 198: close to 900 of these were Latin Americans who traveled to bloc countries 
... | gattended international Communist front meetings outside the Western Hemi- 
eaannee gphere ; about 350 were bloc nationals or representatives of international fronts 
ee, | gho visited Latin America. i ; 
| Jn 1957 more than 1,700 persons were involved in travel between Latin America 


* * wd the bloc: including the 900 who attended the Moscow Youth Festival, over 
(s 1400 were Latin Americans who went to bloc countries; about 300 were bloc 


_____ | gtionals or representatives of international fronts who visited Latin America. 
ercialty jn 1956, a previous peak year, more than 1,100 persons were involved. A few 
: bloc cultural delegations in that year resulted in a higher number of bloc 

| ysitors (over 600) to Latin America than the number of Latin American visitors 


58 (about 500) to bloc countries and international Communist front meetings. 
) 

Crecho. NOTE ON TRAVEL CHARTS WHICH FOLLOW 

gentine- 


Tourist travel has not been included. 

Persons who were known to be studying or residing outside Latin America at 

bloc time of travel to the bloc have not been counted. 

— Travel to international front meetings crossed the lines of travel classifica- 

} tion. Thus many persons who would fall into the categories of “government,” 

sh ‘eonomic,” “cultural and scientific,” etce., have been included under the “front” 
ategory. Travel to international labor front meetings, however, has been 
included in the “labor” category. 


Government representatives specifically on trade missions have been included 
in the “economic” category. 





ia; Com- 
a Latin American travel to the bloc, 1958 
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Bloc travel to Latin America, 1958 


TT 
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Types of persons 
a i 
Country | Cultural Com- Total 
Govern- |Economic} Labor and Athletic | munist 
ment | scientific and 
front 

I at BE Htidegencaniia 3 19 
UR idcbiniiticmnansianewnd Pte icnsaie 7 9 
DN ea ii cake ee 77 20 | 2 1% 
ON indi eee 3 68 
Dc cue Gieetsiptectcwnecetnas!  . | A ihecdmmunpnn hnpeginedbeug hiagnedmaun 2 4 
tt ck diateapecdibacacdousel-) § “DW Uisscondideswasand WO becectady B 
0 EE a ee lowennn sods ieasascasnn lenssestenalesesousase|Jisees—chu bee 
Dominican Republic.-...-.----|---------- Jnownencene|anoensaaneleccneunesa|eoqeen snes nameccesaslannall 
iY 2 ei ee ee ees | Mt Educa nerecemanass Pcenmaaire pis 1 3 
DAC dekedadstaGuecssadsay 6! “) © 2) Bi. ui tec pobeuadanefndcsabaniofoceauanwes i 
NS oii enn Gitebadegsltamnssnnes auhicns en beddon=buhaosemmeed indi ied gents nénnnescea eee 
ee elie cdkeminnpntsccdanvitse chess dtacks tcunnekdelisgnudsodaatsosncdonnal asocsaswea cee 
aa BS vdsinaciiwnis boakesincdae 1 
RR te inkianisisodenecsietaac dba BO Waclbkaceen 1 2 
tpt cess hinisaneiCadeaeeeel < OP higmwbatdeebawabdddanh besuskadastbaccusbedaded 3 
on citcninatenenanemnwnan: OP bias ised iesass sada 10 
i acre alana ae cee en cade ca can ad cate nila See open n ad sieeeeee 
5 ee ere BE loones arash scapeensee 19 
RE si cciccidiccimantipiegmeiicies ee test. 1 109 
VGRORIIIID 0 tanpenrecangeencer WG Ain ee ercrace py 
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1 Total figure does not represent the sum total of the country figures because certain bloc delegations 


visited 2 or more Latin American countries. 


Latin American bloc travel, 1957 and 1958 





Latin America to the bloc 
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1 Total figures do not represent the sum total of the country figures because certain bloc delegations 


visited 2 or more Latin American countries, 
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| Note 1.—E denotes embassy; L denotes legation. 


| qnsulate in Monterrey, Mexico. 
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S1no-SovieT BLoo DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA, 1958 


At the close of 1958 there were 15 Sino-Soviet bloc diplomatic missions operat- 
ing in five Latin American countries, the same as at the end of 1957. 


Soviet bloc diplomatic missions in Latin America, 1958 





| 
Bulgaria | Czechoslo-| Hungary Poland Rumania | U.S.S.R. 





vakia 
ptina.....-------------..- Das cticdnmae Rte a svpdede p a A SS Bi i ncpastaacs BiG peices E 
So a) iahadigt neediest 
Hl. cow ewe o noone ones ene e| o2--------e- de cencwceloccccneccese] Me caaccecclocccoccccns] 
ee Plicddcbebécktnnsanauleniohonbaae’ Tic edanaia ai crete ad Ml is claanea te aainoheiipnce E. 
Mex! 
Yeuguay---.------------------|---.------.. Si dodaseaehas ocdeeeaaes peewee eases Risssdmceds L. 


Nore 2.—In addition to the diplomatic missions, there are 3 Polish consulates in Brazil (Rio de Janeiro, 
§g0 Paulo, and Curitiba); and the Czechoslovakians have a consulate general in Bogota, Colombia, and a 


LATIN AMERICAN BLoc TRapE, 1958 


Latin American trade with the bloc reached a peak in 1955 when total 
exchanges between the two areas amounted to over $341 million. In 1956, total 
trade between Latin America and the bloc dropped to about $252 million, and 
in 1957 fell further to about $202 million. 

On the basis of statistics available on February 28, 1959, however, it appears 
that trade between the two areas in 1958 will increase 15 to 20 percent over 1957, 
or will reach a total of about $230 to $240 million. 


Latin American bloc trade 








| {In millions of U.S. dollars] 
Total trade 
Country 
1958 1957 1956 1955 
CE Rsisienvdinthtbensengenetiinewan mea 83.4 (9 months) ___- 45.0 102. 4 194.3 
ad cncmcnkan chedbhcsitscaucichaswsahay Gee Up ME cdal 76.5 85.6 84.7 
ES. 55) alnihnniiahhd batuseCuhmnnbh ot 16.1 (6 months) ___. 45.1 19.9 39.4 
Siig nctkbbannandadsanaan aba inaee 22.1 (9 months) ___. 15.5 18. 6 13.0 
alain win ca ceo cok aso toepeigts easiodn la ceseeeh tgpeb PS itcngiges thadaian ing emabeenigl 20.0 25. 2 10.0 
SE ok Vhdn dn Knccntinisigensasdnctnaiacaus Sp @iahehle Moiawase 202. 1 251.7 341.4 


{ixo-SovieT BLoc TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH LATIN AMERICA, 1958 


At the close of 1958 there were in effect a total of 23 commercial agreements 
‘ between five Latin American countries and the bloc. At the close of 1957 there 


were in effect a total of 20 commercial agreements between 6 Latin American 
euntries and the bloc. 





East 
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‘New in 1958. 


P—Payments agreement (Interbank). 
TP—Trade and payments agreement. 
X—Agreement with the semiofficial Colombia Coffee Growers Confederation. 


| Nore.—The trade and payments agreements in effect between Paraguay and Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
mdjPoland in 1957 are believed to have lapsed in 1958; so far as is known they were not renewed. 
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List oF Stno-Sovier BLoc PERIODICALS CIRCULATING IN LATIN AMERICA | Muvelt 
SOVIET UNION snare 
Cultura y Vida, Moscow (monthly) Unio 
Films Sovieticos, All-Union Film Corp. “Sovexportfilm,” Moscow (monthly) 
International Affairs, Moscow (monthly) 
Krododil (Crocodile), Moscow (three times a month) | ‘oticis 
Literatura Sovietica, Moscow (monthly) Noticia 
La Mujer Sovietica, Moscow (monthly) Nueva. 
Tiempos Nuevos, Moscow (weekly) | 
Union Sovietica, Moscow (monthly) 
Hejnal 
SOVIET DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS Nasza ( 
Novedades de la Union Sovietica, U.S.S.R. Embassy in Argentina (semimonthly) ao 
U.R.S.S.: boletin de informacion, U.S.S.R. Embassy in Mexico (weekly) Po it 
U.R.S.S. : revista quincenal, U.S.S.R. Legation in Uruguay (semimonthly) Polish | 
(also 
BULGARIA 
Bulgaria, Sofia (monthly) av 
Bulgaria Today, Sofia (fortnightly) gwiat ( 
Sindicatos Bulgaros, Central Council of Trade Unions, Sofia (bimonthly) 
BULGARIAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 
Bulgaria de Hoy, Bulgarian Legation in Buenos Aires (monthly) — 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Tien 


Boletin Economico Checoslovaco, Chamber of Commerce of Czechoslovakia, | 4Polon 
Prague (monthly) 

Ceskoslovensky Svet (The World), Prague (monthly?) 

El Cine Checoslovaco, Ceskoslovensky Filmexport Press Department, Pragne Agerpre 
(monthly ) aha 

CTK, Boletin de Informaction Checoslovaco, Czechoslovak News Agency, Prague Agerpre 
(twice a week) ae 

Czechoslovak Heavy Industry, Chamber of Commerce of Czechoslovakia, Prague lupta di 
(monthly) (also published in Spanish) a. 


Czechoslovak Life, Prague (monthly) (also distributed in French) Revue R 
Czechoslovak Trade Unions, Prague (monthly) (also distributed in French) | la Roun 
Inpress: Boletin de Informacion, Prague (weekly) Rumanit 


Kovo Export, Prague (monthly) (with Spanish translations of articles) 

La Mujer Checoslovaca, Prague (quarterly) 

Prague Newsletter, Prague (biweekly ) 

Problemas de la Paz y del Socialismo, Prague (Spanish edition printed in Buenos | Boletin ] 
Aires) (monthly, new publication) 

Protestant Churches in Czechoslovakia, Prague (monthly, irregular) 

Revista del Motor (trade magazine), Prague 


Slovansky Prehled (Slovak Review), Prague (monthly) _ no 
ina Re 

CZECHOSLOVAK DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS China’s § 

Chinese ] 

Checoslovaquia, Czechoslovak Legation in Buenos Aires (monthly) The Chin 
Checoslovaquia de Hey, Czechoslovak Legation in Mexico City (monthly) Peking R 
Ichecoslovaquia, Czechoslovak Legation in Rio de Janeiro (monthly) Scientia | 
Women « 

EAST GERMANY (bimor 

Exportacion Alemana, Berlin (monthly) Korea, Py 


RDA Revista (Revista Ilustrada de la Republica Democratica Alemana, Berlin 
(monthly ) 


HUNGARY 

, | Internati 

Beke es Szabadsaq (Peace and Freedom), Hungarian National Peace Council Spanis! 
Budapest (weekly) Internati 


Comercio Exterior Hungaro, Hungarian Chamber of Commerce, Budaps Prague 
(monthly ) 
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\ Muvelt Nep (Educated People), Ministry of People’s Education, Budapest 
} (weekly) 

gyodicats Libres de Hongrie, National Confederation of Free Hungarian Trade 

Unions, Budapest (monthly) (also pubished in Spanish) 


HUNGARIAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 


| Noticias de Hungria, Hungarian Legation in Buenos Aires (biweekly) 
Nueva Hungria, Hungarian Legation in Buenos Aires (bimonthly) 


POLAND 


Hejnal Mariacki (Marian Tower Call), Warsaw (fortnightly) 

Nasza Ojezyzna (Our Fatherland), Warsaw (monthly) 

Polonia : revista ilustrada, Warsaw (monthly) 

nthly) Polish Exporter, Journal of the Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade, Warsaw (bi- 

monthly) (also published in Spanish) 

Polish Foreign Trade, Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade, Warsaw (quarterly) 
(also published in Spanish) 

' Revista Sindical Polaca, Warsaw (quarterly) 
7Dni W Polsce (7 Days in Poland), Warsaw (weekly) 
Swiat (The World), Warsaw (weekly) 


POLISH DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 


Boletin, information bulletin of the Polish Legation in Mexico City (periodicity 


unknown ) 
Polonia: revista mensual de informacion, Polish Legation in Buenos Aires 
(monthly ) 
lovakia APolonia de Hoje, Polish Legation in Rio de Janeiro (monthly) 
RUMANIA 
Prague Agerpres Boletin de Informacion, Rumanian News Agency ‘“‘Agerpres,’” Bucharest 
(fortnightly ) 
, Prague Agerpres Boletin de Informacion Deportiva, Rumanian News Agency ‘‘Agerpres,” 
Bucharest (periodicity unknown) 
, Prague ' tanta de Clasa (Class Struggle), Central Committee of Rumanian Workers Party, 
| Bucharest (monthly) 
ch) Revue Romaine, Bucharest (quarterly) 


la Roumanie Nouvelle, Bucharest (semimonthly ) 
Rumania de Hoy, Bucharest (monthly) 


RUMANIAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 


n Buenos | Boletin Rumano, Rumanian Legation in Buenos Aires (monthly) 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


China : revista ilustrada, Peiping (monthly) 
China Reconstructs, China Welfare Institute, Peiping (monthly ) 
(thina’s Sports, Peiping (quarterly) 
Chinese Literature, Peiping (bimonthly) 
The Chinese Trade Unions, Peiping (bimonthly) 
r) Peking Review, Peiping (weekly) 
kientia Sinica, Academia Sinica, Peiping (bimonthly) 
Women of China, National Women’s Federation of the People’s Republic of China 
(bimonthly ) 


: KOREA 
orea, P 
na, Berl rea, Pyongyang (monthly) 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST FRONTS 
Counc International Medical Association (IMA): Living Conditions and Health, 
e 


Spanish edition published in Santiago de Chile (quarterly) 


Iternational Organization of Journalists (10J): El Periodista Democrata, 
Budaps} Prague (monthly) 
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International Union of Students (IUS): 

Agristud, Agricultural Faculty Bureau, Prague (two or three times a year) 
(section in Spanish) 

Architectural Student, Architectural Faculty Bureau, Prague (three times 
a year) (section in Spanish) 

Boletin de Informacion, Prague (semimonthly ) 

Economics, Prague (possibly three times a year) (section in Spanish) 

Education Student, Education Faculty Bureau, Prague (possibly three times 
a year) (section in Spanish) 

Medical Student, Medical Faculty Bureau, Prague (possibly three times 
year) (section in Spanish) 

Mundo Estudiantil, Prague (monthly) 

Women’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF) : 

Boletin del Comite Permanente Internacional de Madres, Berlin (quarterly ?) 

Boletin de Informacion, Berlin (semimonthly ) 

Mujeres del Mundo Entero, Berlin (monthly) 

World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) : 

Cultura y Juventud, Cultural Bureau, Budapest (periodicity unknown) 

Joven Deportista, Budapest (quarterly ) 

Juventud del Mundo, Budapest (monthly) 

Juventud Rural, Rights of Youth Commission, Budapest (bimonthly?) 

Juventud Trabajadora, Rights of Youth Commission (bimonthly?) 

Servicio de Informacion, Budapest (monthly) 

World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) : 

O Movimento Sindical Mundial, Portuguese-language edition of World 
Trade Union Movement, Rio de Janeiro (monthly) 

El Movimiento Sindical Mundial, Spanish-language edition of World Trade 
Union Movement, Mexico City and Montevideo (monthly) (Mexican edi- 
tion edited by the Confederacion de Trabajadores de America Latina 
(CTAL), regional affiliate of WFTU; Uruguayan edition by the Union 
General de Trabajadores (UGT), affiliate of CTAL. 

Noticiero de la CTAL, Mexico City (bimonthly) 

Trade Unions Internacionals Affiliated with WFTU*: 

Boletin de Informacion, Public and Allied Employees, Berlin (bimonthly) 

Boletin de Informacion, Transport, Port and Fishery Workers, Prague 
(monthly ) 

Boletin de Informacion, Workers in the Metal and Engineering Industries, 
Prague (monthly?) 

Bulletin of the International Union of Chemical, Petroleum and Allied 
Workers, Budapest (possibly quarterly) 

Information, Building, Wood and Building Materials Industries, Helsinki 
(monthly ?) 

Information Bulletin, Miners’ Trade Unions International, Vienna (monthly) 

Information Bulletin, Workers of the Food, Tobacco and Beverages In- 
dustries and Hotel, Cafe and Restaurant Workers, Sofia (bimonthly) 

Land and Work, Agricultural and Forestry Workers, Rome, (monthly) 

Leather, Shoe, Fur and Leather-Products Workers Trade Unions Interna- 
tional Information Bulletin, Prague (bimonthly) 

Textile and Clothing Workers in the World, Milan (bimonthly) 

Los Trabajadores de los Transportes en el Mundo, Transport, Port and 
Fishery Workers, Prague (quarterly) 

World Peace Council (WPC): 

Boletin del Consejo Mundial de la Paz, Vienna (semi-monthly) 

Horizontes, Mexico and Rio de Janeiro editions (headquarters in Paris) 
(monthly ) 


*It is believed that all of the TUI publications listed above are available in both Spanish 
and English. 
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APPENDIX II 


UnIvERSAL Postat CONVENTION 


The Universal Postal Convention was concluded on October 3, 1957, effective 
as of April 1, 1959, at Ottowa Canada, between the following governments: 
Afghanistan, the Union of South Africa, the People’s Republic of Albania, 
Germany, the United States of America, the Whole of the Territories of the 
United States of America, including the Territory of the Pacific Islands under 
Trusteeship, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the Argentine Republic, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Austria, Belgium, the Belgian Congo, the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Byelorussia, Burma, Bolivia, the United States of Brazil, the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, the Republic 
of Colombia, the Republic of Korea, the Republic of Costa Rica, the Republic of 
Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, the Republic of El Salvador, 
Ecuador, Spain, the Spanish Territories of Africa, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Algeria, the Whole of the Territories represented by the French Administration 
of Posts and Telecommunications for Overseas, Ghana, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Whole of the British Overseas 
Territories, including the Colonies, Protectorates and Territories under Trustee- 
ship exercised by the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Greece, Guatemala, the Republic of Haiti, the Republic 
of Honduras, the Hungarian People’s Republic, India, the Republic of Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, the Republic of Iceland, Israel, Italy, the Territory of 
Somalia under Italian administration, Japan, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, the Republic of Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Morocco, Mexico, 
the Principality of Monaco, Nepal, Nicaragua, Norway, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Republic of Panama, Paraguay, the Netherlands, the Netherlands West Indies 
and Surinam, Peru, the Republic of the Philippines, the People’s Republic of 
Poland, Portugal, the Portuguese Provinces of West Africa, the Portuguese 
Provinces of East Africa, Asia, and Oceania, the Rumanian People’s Republic, the 
Republic of San Marino, the Republic of Sudan, Sweden, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, Syria, Czechoslovakia, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Ukraine, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay, the Vatican City State, the Republic of Venezuela, Viet- 
Nam, Yemen, the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

The undersigned, Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of the countries enu- 
merated above, assembled in Congress at Ottawa by virtue of Article 11 of 
the Universal Postal Convention concluded at Brussels on July 11, 1952, have, 
by mutual agreement and subject to ratification, revised the said Convention 
in accordance with the following provisions: 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL CONVENTION ACTS 
Articles of the Union deemed material to in transit (open and closed) mail can 


be excerpted as follows: 
TITLE I. ORGANIC PROVISIONS 


CHAPTER I. CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION 


Article I. Constitution and purpose of the Union 


“1, The countries between which the present Convention is concluded form, 
under the name of Universal Postal Union, a single postal territory for the 
reciprocal exchange of correspondence. 

“2. The purpose of the Union is to ensure the organization and improvement 


of the postal services and to promote, in that sphere, the development of inter- 
national cooperation.” 


. * * * * * s 
CHAPTER II. ORGANIZATION OF THE UNION 
. * * * * * * 


Article II. Congresses 


“1. Delegates from the countries of the Union meet in Congress not later than 
five years after the effective date of the Acts of the preceding Congress, with a 
view to revising or completing those Acts, if necessary. 
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“2. Each country is represented at the Congress, by one or more plenipotentiary 
delegates, furnished with the necessary powers by their Government. It may, 
if necessary, be represented by the delegation of another country. However, jt 
is understood that a delegation may represent only one other country besides 
its own. 

“3. In the deliberations, each country has only one vote. 

“4. Each Congress determines the meeting place of the next Congress. The 
countries of the Union are convened, directly or through the intermediary of g 
third country, by the Government of the country in which the Congress is to be 
held, after agreement with the International Bureau. That Government is like 
wise charged with notifying all the Governments of the countries of the decisions 
made by the Congress.” 


Article 12. Extraordinary Congresses : 

“1. An extraordinary Congress may be convened at the request or with the 
concurrence of at least two-thirds of the member countries. 

“2. The place of meeting is determined, upon agreement with the Internationa] 
Bureau, by the member countries which took the initiative for that Congress, 

“3. The rules of Article II, Sections 2 to 4, applicable by analogy to extraordi- 
nary Congresses. 

* * * * * * » 

Article 13. Presentation of propositions to Congresses 


“Any Administration of a member country is entitled to present to Congresses 
propositions concerning the Acts of the Union to which that country adheres,” 


ca * * * * * a 


CHAPTER V. PROPOSITIONS TENDING TO MODIFY OR INTERPRET THE ACTS OF THE UNION 
IN THE INTERVAL BETWEEN CONGRESSES 


Article 27. Introduction of propositions 


1. In the interval between Congresses, any Administration of a member 
country has the right to transmit to the other Administrations, through the inter. 
mediary of the International Bureau, propositions concerning the Acts of the 
Union to which that country adheres. 

2. In order to be considered, all the propositions introduced by an Adminstra- 
tion in the interval between Congresses must be supported by at least two other 
Administrations. Such propositions are ignored when the International Bureau 
does not receive, at the same time, the necessary number of supporting declara- 
tions. 


Article 28. Examination of propositions 


1. Every proposition is subject to the following procedure: a period of two 
months is allowed for the Administrations of the member countries to examine 
the proposition, which is made known by a circular of the International Bureau, 
and to transmit their observations, if any, to the said Bureau. Amendments 
are not allowed. The replies are assembled by the International Bureau and 
made known to the Administrations, with an invitation to declare themselves 
for or against the proposition. Those which have not transmitted their vote 
within a period of two months are considered as abstaining. The periods men 
tioned above are counted from the dates of the circulars of the International 
Bureau. 

2. If the proposition concerns an Agreement, its Regulations, or their Final 
Protocols, only the Administrations of the countries which have adhered t0 
that Agreement may take part in the procedures indicated in Section 1. 


Article 29. Conditions for approval 


1. In order to become effective, propositions must obtain: 
(a) a unanimous vote, if it is a question of modifying the provisions of 
Articles 1 to 47 (First Part); * * * 


* * * * * °K * 
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Vopr S‘onEeR PHT. y 
ks . 4a aie 4 ~ ‘ o 
Tir_e II. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


OHAPTER I. RULES RELATIVE TO THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SERVICES 
* * + * * * 
jrticle 34. Freedom of transit 
“4, Freedom of transit is guaranteed throughout the entire territory of the 
fnion. It likewise applies to airmail correspondence, regardless of whether the 
termediate Administrations take part in its onward transmission or not.” 
. * OK - . a s 
ipticle 35. Failure to observe freedom of transit 
When a2 member country does not observe the provisions of Article 34 con- 
eming the freedom of transit, the Administrations of the other member countries 
ive the right to discontinue the postal service with that country. They must 


ye advance notice of such measure by telegram to the Administrations con- 
emed. 


INTERPRETATION BY CONVENTION 
freedom of transit 


1, Freedom of transit does not mean that all countries are forced, without 
wy other formality, to open their frontiers to transports organized by another 
eutry of the Universal Postal Union. It does not mean an infringement of 
je national postal monopoly. But it means that the postal Administrations, 
garticle 101 of the Regulations provides, “can send to each other reciprocally, 
rough the intermediary of one or more among them, closed dispatches as 
wil as open correspondence, in accordance with the needs of the traffic and 
ie interests of the service.” Consequently, the intermediary Administrations 
m likewise obliged to have transported by their Services, utilized for ordinary 
ystal transport, the correspondence transmitted to them for transit by another 
ministration of the U.P.U. * * * If an Administration does not observe 
iis obligation, the other Administrations have the right to cut off postal service 
oa. * * *, 

These transports cause the intermediary Administrations expenses, which, 
wever, are charged to the Administration of the country of origin * * *. 
fecha payment does not violate the principle of freedom of transit * * * while 
wy charge having, directly or indirectly, a fiscal character (toll charge, etc.) 
would be incompatible with this principle. 

Transit is called “territorial” if it involves the facilities of a third country on a 
nd route and it is called “maritime” if it uses a steamship line subsidized or 
wmunerated for postal transport by a third country. 

2 The principle of freedom of transit implies the inviolability of correspond- 
ae in the transit country. In 1936 a country intercepted a registered letter 
atrusted in transit to its postal Administration by another Administration. 
talleged that the letter in question was destined to one of its citizens living in a 
ieign country, but sought by its military penal authorities in accordance with 
isdomestic legislation. In an inquiry made on this subject, of 35 Administra- 
ims which replied, 33 expressed the opinion that, in view of article 26 of the 
firo Convention, guaranteeing freedom of transit, the intermediary country 
ii not have the right to seize this letter, while only two Administrations 
wreof the contrary opinion. * * * 

* ~ * * x © 


‘The principle of freedom of transit implies the inviolability of correspondence. 
ide from the exceptions provided by article 46 (Prohibited Articles) the articles 
teorrespondence in transit, either open or in closed dispatches, cannot be 
ubmitted to any control nor can they be seized.” 

4 Transit through belligerent countries. The interpretation above is worded 
athe form of a general principle. Though it does not expressly mention the 
went of war, it does not include any reservation on this matter either. Never- 
teless, predominant military interest caused the belligerents, already in the war 
#1914 to 1918, to submit the mails in transit through their countries to the 
‘trol and censorship of the military authorities, as if correspondence to their 
countries were involved. This caused disputes (see for example circular 
8/1916). Subsequently, the Madrid 1920 Congress was confronted with a 
mposition tending to complete article 4 (freedom of transit) of the Conven- 
im revised at Rome in 1906 in the sense that no country of the Universal Postal 
ition should, even in times of war, submit to censorship on its territory nor 
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seize the closed dispatches and the open correspondence in transit, either ony | 
territorial route or a maritime route (Doc. II, p. 94). However, since a Prohibj, 
tion of this kind was opposed as unenforceable and that furthermore the author; 
to legislate in this matter did not belong to the posts exclusively and that Severg| | 
delegates declared that, in effect, their instructions would not allow them 4 
sign such a clause, the proposition was not upheld. Nevertheless, 20 America, 
countries gave their point of view in the following declaration, inserted ip the 
report (Doc. II, p. 758) : 

“The respect for correspondence is a sacred principle, the violation of whia | 
implies, furthermore, immense harm and injustices for the entire world. \, 
declare, in accord with the Swiss proposition mentioned above, that the clogy 
dispatches and open correspondence carried in transit are inviolable both on thei 
territorial voyage as well as on their maritime route and that, consequently 
no country of the Universal Postal Union can submit them to censorship nor seize 
them, even in case of war.” 
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